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iron and Steel for Fire-boxes. 








To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

On reading the report of the Committee of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association on the best material, construction and 
operation of boilers, presented at the last meeting, and the dis- 
cussion that followed, it occurred to me that I could help come 
toa conclusion, or at least add a few facts to such as have 
already been considered. This question was well presented, 
and a conclusion almost arrived at in the following from the 
report: 

“From the information received and their own experience 
the Committee believe that good homogeneous steel th 


at will 
not harden is the best material for boilers and fire-boxes. * * 


“The objections to iron fire-boxes are the difficulty of gettin 


iron that will not blister, and its tendency to burn out an 
become brittle. * * * 


“With steel the main objection urged is its cracking.” 

The word steel, as at present used, applies to a great many 
kinds or varieties. Mr. Coleman Sellers has, in the discussion, 
limited steel to three types; this he may have applied to cast 
steel. He says the earliest form is that made in cruciblere 
Blister steel is a type of steel which may havea bearing upon 
the question atissue. It is produced by packing wrought iron 
in powdered charcoal, in an air-tight box, and submitting the 
whole mass to a high heat for several days. 

Case-hardening iron is one and the same thing, as far as it 
goes. I hope to makeit evident why I refer to blister steel 
and case-hardened iron; in both cases, the iron that was once, 
or at first, too soft and tough, has been rendered hard and brit- 
tle, as has been the case with some of the fire-box plates. Steel 
is an alloy of iron and carbon; this alloy is generally produced 
by the aid of heat, andin such proportions of carbon or hard- 
ness as the rfiaker may desire when he has it under control, 
but when not under control its quality is very uncertain. 

For a more particular explanation, see Muspratt’s Chemistry, 
vol. 2, page 441, or any other good work on iron and steel. 

Mr. Sellers also tells us that ‘he has heard but little said 
about the quality of the steel used.” ‘Steel differs very much 
in quality.” This is the case, but that depends upon the 
purity of the iron the steel is made from. The more impurities 
there are in the iron the more brittle and fractious the steel. 
This would have a bearing on our investigation, but perhaps 
not enough to consider it at this time. 

The committee’s report says: 

“The Committee believe the greatest trouble with steel is 
that the metal as manufactured is not uniform. Manufacturers 
of steel should take this matter in hand, and also consider the 
fact that it is probable, in the opinion of the Committee, that 
some chemical action, as yet imperfectly understood, takes 


plnce between the gases of combustion and the steel-plates of 


the fire-box.” 


Steel may be considered to be a chemical production. Its 
behavior and the changes produced in the fire-box plates are 
great when subjected to heat, and the supposed chemical 
changes take place. 

If the steel was always immersed in water, no matter how 
hot the water may be (if no fire comes in contact with the 
plates), I doubt if there would be any chemical or mechanical 


change in its condition. Every time the steel plate is heated 


and cooled, no matter how quick or slow, it undergoes a 


change, and, strictly speaking, it will not be exactly what 1t 
Subject the plates to an intense heat and they at 


was before. 
once become unserviceable, and without reworking they may 
become useless. 

Many years ago I had the ordering of the stock and material 
for an extensive locomotive shops. At one time we gave an 
order for a large lot of Low Moor tires for locomotive driving 


wheels ; some of them came too large in diameter. I mentioned 
this to the selling agent; said he, “ Why don’t you shrink 


them?” “How do you doit?” Hesaid: “Dig a hole in the 


ground large enough and deep enough to put the tire into; fill 


this hole with water, heat the hoop quite hot and drop it into 


the water.” This we did, and the hoop shrunk about 1-16 of an 


inch in diameter without doing anything else to it. I have no 
doubt this can be done to steel. 


“Shrinking is simply heating the steel and plunging it in 


cold water, but should it not prove small enough the first time 


the operation must be repeated, and if insufficient the second 


time it must be operated upon the third time, which generally 

flects the purpose.” * 
The evidence brought forward during the discussion is prob- 
sbly conclusive that steel can be shrunk repeatedly and almost 
itely. This can only be done when the plates are hot 


snd cooled. To crack the fire-box plates they must be affected 
in this way. 


It is a well-known fact among those who are in the habit of 


hardening steel that the hardening increases ite dimensions.t 
‘mount of expansion cannot be exactly stated, for it varies 

indifferent kinds of steel and in the same steel operated upon at 
different heats. But this expansion can be prevented in a great 
measure by annealing the steel about three times before the 
article is finished. 

Theve found that articles treated in this way will always 
keep their size better in hardening than if the steel was only 
Snnealed once. 


oe Tepeated annealing may have an influence on the fire- 


tes, and account in part for the varied behavior of the 
stool plates. 





* 
aS nt a. &small book-on the management of steel and case- 


by George Ede. 
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The annealing should have perhaps been done more than 
once, or more thoroughly. This may in a measure reduce the 
expansion and contraction in the fire-box plate, but this would 
not remedy the whole trouble. 

But it sometimes happens that a piece of steel is wanted in a 
hurry, and the steel, perhaps, is too hard to work on and 
cannot wait for its being softened in a box; in such cases it 
may be heated in an open fire, and buried in charcoal dust till 
it is cool; or if it be heated toa red heat sufficient to be seen 
in a dark place and then plunged into cold water it will work 
more pleasantly, but not be so soft as if it were heated in a box 
with charcoal.t+ 

This was practiced in the shop when I was an apprentice, 
and the process was then called water annealing. 

Tensile strength of fire-box plates is not to be considered, as 
it is of but little account. Iron, so far as this is concerned, is 
as good as steel; but for the shell it is all important, and 
this will probably be fully understood. 

Thirty years ago locomotive boiler fire-boxes were made 
40, 44, and 46 inches long—that is, the side plates were of that 
width, and generally of Low Moor iron; the water space 
between the inside and outside plates 24% inches, stay-bolts 
about 44% inches apart; wood for fuel. There was then seldom 
any complaint about the fire-box plates when the water space 
was kept clear of mud or deposit of any kind. 

How these plates in short fire-boxes stand with coal as fuel, 
as now used, I do not know, but I will venture to say pretty 
well. Iam informed that the side plates of the fire-boxes are 
now made 60, 70, 80, and in some instances 86 inches long, and 
as deep as the short fire-boxes. Water spaces as recommended 
by the Committee are three inches. Three and a half is bet- 
ter. This is increasing the length of the water spaces, while it 
does not increase the width in proportion, and the stay-bolts 
are as much if not more of an obstruction than with the old or 
short fire-boxes. With the intensely hot coal fire on one side of 
the steel plate, with an obstructed or reduced circulation, or 
no circulation of water on the other side, what is to prevent the 
plates from becoming over-heated, the same as the crown-plate 
of the fire-box will when the water is low, or when the 
crownis partially or entirely uncovered, and at times very hot? 
At such times the plates may absorb or take in carbon, and in 
the absence of oxygen the iron plates, if iron is used, be par- 
tially corroded, or changed to blister steel. If steel plates 
are used they may add carbon to that already in the plates. 

The fire at times, as well as the water, is beyond control, and 
the plates must take their chances of becoming partially or 
totally destroyed. Knowing how readily some kinds of iron 
will absorb or alloy itself with carbon, it is not to be wondered 
at that the fire-box plates are at times of high temper and 
brittle, thus producing or making a converting furnace within 
the fire-box, similar to that of the steel converting furnaces 
as referred to in the first part of this letter. 

More water space is needed around the fire-box plates, and 
that in proportion to the length and depth of the furnace, or 
a better water circulation. Carry more water over the crown 
sheets (say not less than six inches in depth) when the plates 
fail there or crack. Use iron instead of steel plates. In case 
iron or steel plates are used, let it be as near as possible pure 
iron, or pure iron and carbon, and as little carbon in the iron 


wrought-iron car axles. The experiments appear to have been 
conducted under the supervision of a committee appointed by 
the Association, the steel axles having been furniched by the 
Midvale Steel Works of this city, and the iron axles selected by 
two members of the Association who desired the test, one lot of 
iron axles having been forged expressly for the test, at the 
shops of the gentleman furnishing them, the other lot having 
been selected by the other gentleman from the axles used suc- 
cessfully on the road under his charge. A full account of these 
experiments appeared in the June number of the American Ar- 
tisan of New York, one of the editors of that paper having been 
— during the test, and an abstract of the report of the 
mmittee was —, in the Railroad Gazette of New York. 
These accounts have been pretty generally copied into other 
journals, and the experiments have been mostly received as usc- 
id corroborative of the commonly conceived idea of the 
superior strength of steel. These experiments consisted in let- 
ting fall a drop weight of 1,600 lbs. from heights of 25 and 35 
feet upon the bars of iron and steel which rested on rigid sup- 
— placed 3 feet apart, the blow being delivered midway be- 
ween the supports. While some iron axles stood three or 
broke at the fourth blow, others broke at the second blow, all 
of 25 feet fall, and the only steel axle that was broken at all 
is ae blows of 25 feet and then eight blows from the height 
0! cet. 

It may be well to state that the experiments tried in New 
York were merely a repetition or an exposition of the test 
adopted by railroads using stecl rails in determining the fitness 
of the steel for railroad purposes. On the reasonable assump- 
tion that car axles are submitted to strains requiring stiffness 
and strength, the test of dropping a weight upon the axle and 
noting the deflection seems one that would naturally be re- 
sored to. It has, therefore, come to be common practice in 
ordering steel axles that for one hundred axles ordered, a cer- 
tain number a upon in addition shall be furnished—that 
this additional number, selected at random from the pile, shall 
be subjected to the following test: they are placed one at a 
time upon rigid supports, 3 feet a ;upon the center of the 
axle, midway between the —e 8, a drop weight of 1,500 Ibs. 
raised 25 feet, is allowed to fall that distance. She amount of 
bending caused by the blow is noted. The axle is turned over 
and another blow from the same = is given, which 
straightens the axle more or less ; so, turning the axle between 

low, five blows are given. If all the test-axles stand 
these blows, the whole lot is accepted; if any of them break, 
they are all a It is usual to continue the test by blows 
of 1,500 Ibs., drop falling 40 feet, until the axles are broken, but 
all blows after the first five are not considered in the test, so far 
as the acceptance of the axle is concerned. The trial of the 
sample axles is supposed to show two things: great strength ‘o 
resist strains or shocks, and in relation to the amount of bend- 
ing, the hardness or stiffness of the material. We have secn 
steel axles break on the second blow, and we have seen them 
80 tough as to require many 40 feet blows to break them. We 
cannot but think the test the best one possible, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

It has been our intention to comment on these experiments, 
but we delayed doing so to obtain some definite informaticn 
from prominent railroads as to the success of the steel axles in 
actual use. While engaged in this oqeusy, we are met by an 
article in one of our exchanges, a widely circulated paper, de- 
voted to the iron interest. e article is headed ‘Steel Rail- 
way Axles.” After commenting on the nature of the test, the 
writer says: “If tests made by means of weights subjected an 
axle to strains in any respect similar to those it encounters in 
actual service, the results might be considered as conclusive; 
but they do not; consequently, they are practically valueless as 
determining whether steel is, or is not, a better material than 
iron for this use.” Again: “It (steel) has from time to time 
been tried on rai 8, and each time abandoned.” Then the 
writer gives his conceptions of the reasons for this, and further 
on says: ‘Steel axles have been placed under cars on several 
different railroads, by gentlemen with whom we are acquaint- 
ed, and in each case they were abandoned on account of their 
liability to heat. We know this as a fact, although we do not 


















































































know of the aubjoot ~ These - fenteaees suggest a } ane 
: ment o e subject not originally intended, at steel car 
or steel as possible. 8. F. Gares, | Mis should have been igit 
Taunton, Mass., June 22, 1875. 


and then abandoned, is not 
surprising, as the cost of steel is even now very much 

eater ten the cost of iron. But that their use should 

ave been abandoned on account of steel being more 
liable to heat, is a matter of great surprise, and worthy 
of careful consideration, An in of the leading engineers 
other than railroad engineers fails to elicit any experience that 
would seem to confirm this statement. AJ] that we have heard 
about steel being liable to heat comes to us in statements some - 
what like the article above referred to. That is to say, a mere 
assertion without any explanations of the conditions under 
which the trial has been made. 

We are told by the writer before alluded to, that a certain 
size of journal) is needed for of lubrication, and that 
the Master Car Builders’ stan axle has journals he inches 
diameter, while 8) inches journals are carrying the load with 

robably a large margin of strength, but with too little surface 
for lubrication. Friction being ndependent of surface within 
certain limits, the 34 inches journal in iron, if 5 inches long, 
may heat; if 6 or 7 inches long, may, with its lateral increase 
of surface, bear the load with safety from heating, and no more 








The Centennial Grounds Railroad and the Exhibition of 
Rolling Stock on it. 





PuiaDELputiA, Aug. 30, 1875. 
To THE EprTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

The West End Passenger Railway Company, of this city, have 
entered into a contract with the Centennial Board of Finance 
of the United States Centennial Commission, by which they 
have secured the exclusive right to construct and operate a 
double-track passenger railway within the Exhibition grounds, 
during the great Centennial Exhibition of 1876. These grounds 
are almost inclosed with a neat fence, ten feet high. The rail- 
way will traverse the entire circle from building to building, a 
distance of about three and one-half miles, making seven miles 
of single track, to enable us to run cars in both directions, pro- 


: frictional resistance, because the diameter, and consequently 
viding rapid transit by steam power, and convey passengers | the gurface velocity, has not been increased. it not 
promptly and with comfort to all parts of the Exhibition |seem reasonable, that with some # er and stiffer 


grounds, which embrace 500 acres. 

The equipment will be composed of several handsome en- 
gines and a full complement of palace cars, many of which 
have already been tendered the company free of cost by various 
locomotive and car builders of the country. These engines and 
cars will comprise the most complete and perfect trains in the 
world, as they are built by the various manufacturers pur- 
posely for competition and exhibition. 

The carriage concourse is placed outside the enclosure, and 
all vehicles, from the very nature of the arrangement of the 
grounds and walks, must of necessity be entirely excluded from 
the Centennial grounds. Hence this railway will be the only 
means of transportation within the enclosure, and afford the 
manufacturers of cars and engines a much better method of 
exhibiting them than by placing them in the buildings, where 
they would remain stationary. 

Upon the tracks of this company they will be shown in motion 
to thousands of visitors daily, and an excellent opportunity 
given to display the workings of the engines, patent air and 
vacuum brakes, journal-boxes, and the workmanship, style and 
finish of the different builders. 

This line is to be completed by November 1, 1875. 


material than iron, the journal may be m to present to 
its brass box the amount of surface needed to prevent abrasion 
in a less diameter and a greater length? 


There really seems no reason why the ce of the rail- 
roads should differ materially from the practice of the workshoy. 
Oar axles revolve under conditions not much worse than the 
journals and shafts in any machines, and what applies to one 
applies as much to the other. Any journal, if submitted to too 
much pressure, will heat. When it does heat from causes 
other than want of poe lubrication, it is necessary to dimin- 
ish the load, to diminish velocity or to extend the surface under 
pressure, and in the case of a journal, all the things one equa), 
this extension can best be made useful by extension in lengtb, 
not in diameter. In an over-hanging journal, as the outside 
bearing of car axles, an enlargement of diameter increases ve- 
locity of the rubbing surfaces, and #0 increases the frictional 
resistance inasmuch as the same frictional resistance is acting 
at a greater distance from the center. An increase of length, 
the diameter remaining the same, will diminish the wear with- 
out increasing the frictional resistance, inasmuch as the pres- 
sure per square inch of surface will be less. When the limit of 
oxtenaion has been reached in such journals on iron shafts of 
a given strength, no w hesitate to make them 
still longer if a stronger and stiffer material can be substituted 
for the iron. 


At the same session of the Master Mechanics’ Convention at 
which the steel axles were the form of iron axle recom- 











mended Oy ee cen ap = eens & ee 
FLOWER i diameter, 7 inches was on accoun 
= [Pac Feeetent- ing larger and heavier than axles ding ood in 
gga Pate Baits the m of some who v on account of the 
Steel in Engineering Practice. troduction of steel axles of a much smaller could with 





fe 
aed and abandoned steel car axles, we know that others have 
used them, and are using them successfully after a continuous 


ence of many years. 
See se ee of one railroad using steel axles 
t it alone hag nearly twenty-six 


During the conien of 9 Ane Railway Masier Westee- 
ics’ Association, in New York, last May, some experim 
tried to how’ the comparative strength of cast-steel and 








t See pages 34 and following of the book above referred to. extensively, and found 
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thousand steel axles in use under its passenger and some 
freight cars. 

It may be asked why roads so using them do not take advan- 
tage of the extra strength and stiffness, and reduce the size of 
the axle, todiminish the dead weight, to diminish the cost, and 
to diminish the frictional resistance ? 

We hope soon to be able to present to the readers of the 
Journal a statement of the experience of this railroad, now 
using 26,000 axles, when it will be seen that that road does use 
as long a j and one of smaller size than that recom- 
mended by the Master Car-Builders’ Association, and use it to 
advantage, made of steel. 

That other railroads using steel axles should not at once avail 
themselves of this advantage of steel is clear enough to those 
familiar with the management of roads. Changes in such mat- 
ters as size of axles involve great changes in many other por- 
tions of the cars. Such changes cannot be made at once; a 
wise policy retains existing sizes, but insures security to pas- 
sengers by the use of the stronger material in the equipment 
of a cars, and then slowly and surely makes any 
changes that may seem warranted by experience, not of one 
year, or two years, but of many years, and as indicated by the 
clear record of all that experience. 

Inasmuch as the steel interests of this country are now 80 
rapidly incr ,» we deem an inquiry into its possible dis- 
placement of iron in engineering practice of great importance. 

We have been informed that steel is entering move and more 
peri J into the construction of locomotives abroad, and if we 
mistake not, the engines made for a Russian np | last year 
by the Grant Locomotive Works, of Paterson, N. J., had all 
parts that could be, made of steel. The rapid advance of the 
steel manufacture in this country, and the cheape of the 
material by improved methods of manufacture, demand a care- 
ful consideration of its merits in machine construction. 

Steel is now ble of different qualities, suited to differ- 
ent uses to which it may be applied, and we think the time is 
near at hand when these qualities will be so well defined as to 
render their selection by the yop an easy matter. All the 
so-called steels, from the finest tool steel down to the qualities 
which contain so little carbon as to prevent them from showing 
any hardening a ot ge when heated and cooled suddenly, 
seem to have P ysical properties which readily distinguish 
them from what we know as bar or wrought iron. The process 
of manufacture of the low grades of steel is so distinct from 
the mode of making the wrought iron of commerce that 
the so-called steel, containing the least ible amount of car- 
bon, differs materially from the so-called wrought iron which 
has been proved to contain the greatest amount of carbon. 
This difference is marked in regard to strength and stiffness. 
Steel of all grades, from the softest up to the hardest, be- 
haves differently in the lathe from wrought iron, presenting a 
more uniform surface when turned or planed, and seldom show- 
ing any sign of seam or fiber, as is evidenced in wrought iron. 

‘his finer surface, the greater strength, the greater stiffness, 
seem to indicate it as par excellence the material for machine 
construction. On railroads steel rails are taking the place of 
iron, steel tires are encircling the driving-wheels, stee) sheets 
form the boilers, and steel connecting-rods of light model are 
in some cases the of the more cumbersome iron 
ones; but yet we are told that steel car axles are more liable to 
heat than iron ones. 

We have heard the same statement made of steel crank-pins; 
we have, therefore, included them in our inquiries of railroads 
using them, and we look for the report now being prepared for 
us with interest. In machine ~~ practice we found examples 
of steel crank-shafts ery where iron shafts failed. 

As an illustration of this deplacement of iron by steel, in 
engineering practice, mention may be made of the experience 
of a firm in this city. Some small engines were being con- 
structed, intended to be run at high speed, 900 revolutions per 
minute. nee were fitted with wrought-iron crank-shafts, 
caretully fitted to run in phosphorbronze bearings. In the first 
trial of one of these engines, the shaft cut so ly as to es f 
the engine long before the proper speed had been obtained. 
The shaft was taken out, smoothed ye and the bearing care- 
fully neat out, to give more room for oil, and, under an un- 
usual lubrication, it again cut. A case-hardened iron shaft 
was tried with slightly different results. Steel was then used, 
and the same size steel shaft ran without cutting, and showed, 
after long use, no uni wear. The steel used was that 
known as machinery steel, and was adopted in place of iron 
only on account of its being stiffer. A careful examination of 
the conditions under which the soft iron and the case-hardened 
ion gave out clearly indica that the shaft bent in the 
journal undor the pressure of the work on the crank. 

In machine shop practice, iron shafts are used on account of 
their cheapness, wherever | ogg meen but when it is deemed 
advisable not to increase the diameter, on account of the 
velocity, or for other reasons, steel is always resorted to as 
permitting greater strains, so that in considering the propor- 
tions of machines, it is common usage, in case of doubt as to 
strength of shafts, to substitute steel for iron.—‘‘S.” in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 








The Probable Life of Iron Structures. 





[Abri ent of a wd on the Probable Life of Iron Structures, 
read in ‘lin pefore general convention of the Union of German 
Societies of Engineers and Architects, in 
Hermann Fritzsche, Royal Chief Engineer in 
The question of the probable life of iron structures had been 
enumerated by the convention in 1873 of delegates at Eisenach 
among those a on during the present general 
py hae Ihave been appointed to collect data and to 
report on the question. 
veral of our who have made the subject of iron 
structures their specialty, have been invited to ag papers, 
but none were received. Thus I am compelled to give only an 
introduction to the discussion of this question as far as my own 
“Fos lat of leon sisustysen, aupponing thet the civad 
é life o: 8 su) ing that the strains of the 
material are fixed upon in a scientific manner, will depend : 
1. On the life of the material itself, as forged, rolled or cast 
‘bridge members. 
2. On the life of the connections of several parts, as rivets or 


bolts on several connections. 
of the material itself, if used 


tember, 1874, by Dr. 
en.) 


With reference to the 


in the form of homogeneous bars, beams, plates, tubes, etc., 
muny very thorough tests have been made, and inquiry has 
bean le as to what may be the influence of ions of 


repetitions of flexures, of torsions, blows of hammers or of 
heavy impacts and of vibrations. Under these experiments 
nothing was discovered that could cause fear as to the use of 
iron in a in buildings, and it thus only remained to 
direct the attention of engineers and architects towards the 


rotection of iron structures st rust. This protection is 
‘ound in ly draining off water, in calking and puttyin, 
the seams, in the ——— maintenance of the painting. Of 
course it must —— that the dimensions of the 
chords, ties, umns, etc., have been chosen so as 0 an- 
swer their pda Se strains, 
In this respect I 


direct your attention to a pamphlet on th 
det-rmination of the greatest allowable strains in iron struc- 
tures, a copy of which Director Gerber,* of Munich, has had 


* Mr. Gerber is an experienced bridge engineer, having bee - 
nected for a long time with the aah ry Klett Co., in Waren: 





the kindness to send me. This pamphlet is based u 
very exact experiments of Mr. Woehler, of Berlin, in which the 
following results are explained in detail: 
1. By every single strain in an elastic bar a change of the 
arrangements of its atoms is caused, and this change depends 
on the value of that strain. 
2. These changes, after a sufficient number of various strains 
(oscillations) in addition to the molecular displacements due 
to a permanent strain (from dead load) finally cause rupture 
of the bar. The sum of the constant = the changeable 
strains is less than the strain which, under a dead load alone, 
would cause rupture, and which is called the ultimate strength. 
8. The value of the changeable strain (due to the live load) 
can be raised to a certain limit, which-is so low that a very great 
number of single impacts by live load (oscillations) would be 
necessary to cause rupture. 
The relation of varying permanent strains can be represented 
7 an equation. This equation more especially expresses that, 
if the varying strains are taking place in opposite directions, 
the admissible strain per square inch of the iron becomes con- 
siderably less than the difference of the permanent strain and 
the above mentioned limit. Therefore the design of structures 
in which the members are alternately under tension and under 
pressuret requires special attention. 
4. The additional effect of impacts, caused by cars and wagons 
on railroad and street bridges, amounts to not more than 10 
er cent.,t while the strains caused by moving columns of men 
eeping step are to be counted equal to an effect 114 times the 
variable load. 
5. Supposing the greatest possible live load, and putting its 
effect equal to a dead load one and one-half times as great, the 
majority of executed structures on the average are strained to 
23,000 lbs. per square inch.§ 
6. Of the horizontal forces acting on bridge frames, the 
action of wind is the greatest, and it is perfectly safe to suppose 
& pressure of 31 Ibs. on each square foot (150 kilos. per square 
metre) of a fully loaded bridge, while examination must be 
made as to whether an unloaded bridge is still in stable equili- 
brium under a pressure of 58 lbs. per square foot of surface. 
[The pressure of 31 lbs. per square foot is strong enough to 
overthrow empty railroad cars, andit corresponds with a velocity 
of the wind equal to 78 miles per hour, while the pressure of 
58 lbs. is caused by a wind making 106 miles in an hour.) 
Professor Launhardt, of Hanover, has sent me a copy of his 
peper read in the year 1873 before the Society of Architects and 
ngineers of Hanover. In this paper—also based upon 
Woehler’s experiments—he has given a very simple formula for 
the calculation of the strength of parts of structures, and he 
has proved that a waste of material is involved if one and the 
same strain per square inch is specified for the whole structure. 
In regard to the durability of the connections in iron structures, 
such as rivets, bolts, screws, etc., similar investigations to those 
made for the material itself, according to my knowledge, have 
not been carried out, and I therefore recommend strongly this 
subject to the attention of the profession. 
he influence of changes of temperature in this respect stands 
foremost, especially if these changes take place differently in 
different parts of the same structure. 
It is asserted that bridge trusses by degrees become more and 
more magnetic, that strong magnetic action precedes rupture, 
and that therefore examinations as to the increase of magnetism 
should be made in order not to be surprised by accident. This 
assertion may only be an hypothesis, but in all cases engineers 
find themselves in uncertainty so long as we have not thoroughly 
examined the durability or life of our iron structures. 
A number -of years ago, when duty called me to the preser- 
vation of iron railroad bridges, I quite felt the deficiency of 
our knowledge with reference to the question ‘‘ whether and at 
what place a bridge truss would require repairs?” Of course 
it cannot be expected that merely the preservation of the sur- 
face against rust by repainting or the replacement of single 
loose rivets is sufficient to preserve iron structures. In the 
yo 1858, on occasion of a journey of inquiry through England, 
had learned that the celebrated Britannia bridge on the 
Chester & Holyhead Railroad, built only —_ years previous 
a Peyhenece, required repairs almost without interruption. 
ese repairs consisted of exchanging worn out parts, especially 
the rivets. From this time I began to feel strongly a certain 
distrust of iron structures, especially for very large spans. 

Accordingly, the question seemed justified: How must we 
examine iron structures in order to obtain a proper idea as to 
their durability ? 

Airy, of London, by observation of the sound, has measured 
the tensions and pressures of the diagonals and posts of a 
model of a bow-string girder, but of late nothing more on this 
subject has been heard from him: His experiments seem to be too 
complicated to become useful for practice. Chief Engineer 
Basler’s experiments in Ludwigshafen perhaps have been more 
successful. He has found that tension bars of riveted bridge 
structures give different sounds, showing that they were 
originally under different strains. My own practice in the 
maintenance of wooden bridges has been, that the deflections 
under passing trains increase from year to year over those 
measured when the wood was still new. This experience led 
me to suspect similar results for iron structures, and to suggest 
that for a greater number of years experiments on deflections 
of a sufficient number of larger iron structures should be made 
of course always under the same circumstances, so as to fin 
out whether a gradual loosening of rivets, bolts, screws, rollers, 
etc., will take place, and whether consequently greater deflec- 
tions will follow. 


Kiel Railroad, I Eogenetess at the bridges of the Royal Saxon 
State roads should be oxamined every two years, whereupon the 
satisfaction was given to me that tests for all iron bridges were 
ordered to take place after the a ofeach five years. The 
measurements of deflections which have been recorded since 
that time have established that all of the tested structures 
were still in satisfactory condition, bu‘ it is not He aga to de- 
rive therefrom a conclusion whether the stability of these 
bridges has diminished since their time of erection, as the tests 
before their acceptance were not sufficiently recorded. 
Dr. Hermann Fritzsche thereupon proposed to measure regu- 
larly the deflections of bridges. 
er a longer and detailed discussion of this question, the 
following more general resolution was unanimously acce ted: 
“That the Union of German Societies of Architects and Engi- 
neers should urge the — introduction of regularly re- 
peated observations of the behavior of iron structures, accord- 
ing to a systematic plan, and that this plan for the collection 
of data and results should be published.” 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Moxican Railway. 

From the report of the Directors submitted at the twentieth 
ordinary general meeting of the company, held in London on 
the 30th of June, we extract the following: 

Length of line opened for traffic: Vera Cruz to the City of 








t Referring to continuous girders, to stiffened 
to swing bridges, and also to arch bridges. 

+ Experiments made in France (published in the Annales des Ponts 
et Chaussees) proved deflections of bridge trusses under rapidly p: 
trains to be 10 per cent. greater than under the dead load. The effec 
on the floor system, however, is certainly more important. 


aspension bridges, 





the metal in his numerous bridges so that the sum of the strains 





berg. In this capacity he forcoped the Feuly girder, th 
1 ef watch ovr bal ty tan tee ri at Mainz. San Ges. 
ber is also the inventor of continuous truss bridges with hinges. 


| from Shreveport to 


n the | Mexico, 26374 miles; Branch to Puebla, 2974; total, 29274 miles, 


Gauge 4 ft. 84% in. 





Gross earnings ($8,026 per mile).............. $2,347,575 
Working expenses (52.18 per cent.).......... 1,225,131 
Net earnings ($4,188 per mile)........s.eeeeeecceeseeseceees $1,122,444 
Earnings per train-milé...........eccecccesecccees sovssesesecs $4.04 
Expense por train-milo.... 2.220000 ccccccccccccce coccccccesecs 2.10 


For the year the weekly earnings 2 mile were $154 against 
$143 in 1874, showing an increase of 8 per cent. For the first 
four months of 1875 the earnings have been about $168 per 
mile per week which is an increase of 9 per cent. over the 
average of 1874 and of 174% per cent. over the average of 1873, 
A subyention of $660,052 was received from the Mexican 
Government during the year, making the total net income of 
the year $1,782,526, or $6, et mile of road—enough to pay 
7 per cent. on the cost, $87 per mile. 


Texas & Pacific. 
At the close of the last fiscal year, May 31, 1875, this compa- 
ny worked the following lines : 


Miles, 

Shreveport, La., west to Eagle Ford, Tex........seccsseseeeeess 193.29 
Marshall, Tex., north by east to Texarkana......ccsccssssee eoee 74.23 
Sherman, Tex., east to Brookston... ......cseeeeseeeeee coves 56.18 
6:6 600600. 0dnbnsbnsneenetesoeseoese coccccccccocccccecth te 


During the year eight miles, from Dallas to Eagle Ford, were 
constructed. Of the first-named line, 16.17 miles, from Shreve- 
rt to the Texas State line, were built under the charter of the 
Vicksbur , Shreveport & Texas road and are worked under a 
lease. About 49 miles more, from the Texas line to Longview, 
were built by the old Southern Pacific papa. gy J and were 
bought from that company ; the other lines were built by the 
present company. There are 96 miles, from Brookston to Tex- 
arkana, and 24 miles, from Eagle Ford west to Fort Worth, 
which are graded, tied and bridged, and a section of 10 miles 
eastward from San Diego, Cal., is also graded and bridged. 
The equipment consists of 29 locomotives, of which two are 
in use as stationary engines in shops and two are not in use, be- 
ing of 5 feet 6 inches gauge; 5 first and 10 second-class pas- 
senger, 8 combination and 7 baggage, mail and express cars; 
113 box, 67 stock, 226 flat and 11 caboose cars; 1 directors’, 3 
boarding, 1 wrecking and 1 pile-driver car. 


The work done during the year was as follows: 


Train mileage. ......ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccsscccscccces 826,406 
Passengers CAILTicd.........s see cececccsseccecescesecseeeees 129,035 
Passenger mileage. .......-ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccescees 7,458,450 
Tons freight carried.........cccccsecccsces sosccccccccecscs 737,197 
TOMMAGS MAERGS..00 ccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccosccccces 14,026,174 


Of the passenger mileage 57.7 per cent., and of the tonnage 
mileage 66.6 per cent., was of west-bound traffic. Local busi- 
ness furnished 56.7 per cent. of the passenger and 39.4 per cent, 
of the tonnage mileage. The cost of engine service was 24.5 
cents per mile. The number of bales of cotton carried was 
102,414, of which $2,992 went to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern road at Texarkana, 28,276 to the Houston & 
Texas Central at Sherman and Dallas, 11,731 to the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern at Longview and Mineola, and 10,199 to 
the Red River boats at Shreveport. The remaining 19,216 bales 
was local cotton not consigned to any point beyond the road, 
the largest amount going to any one point being 16,415 bales 
to Shreveport. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


From passengers (27.62 per cent. of total).........++.+++. $326,832 62 
Freight (61.68 per Cont.)... ss. eesecscssecccceccccsees 729,866 23 
Express, mail, telegraph, etc. (4.15 per cent.).........++. 49,014 44 
Rental (6.55 per Comt.).....ccccccccccscccccccccovccccccce 77,600 04 

Total receipts ($3,695 per mile)........... ..++.+++ «$1,183,313 93 


The expenses were : 







Conducting transportation (29.8 per cent. of total). 235,657 02 
Motive power (26.1 per cent.)..........eeeeeeeeees 205,454 00 
Maintenance of way (28.5 per cent. wees 224,956 20 
Maintenance of cars (10.1 per cent.) cous oe 80,373 11 
General expenses (5.5 per Cont.)..........ececeeeececencs 43,363 62 

Tota] expenses (66.70 per Cent.)..........eeeeeeeceeee $789,803 85 
Net earnings ($1,229 per mile)..............eeeeeeeeeeeee $393,509 48 


From these net earnings, however, there are the following 
items to be deducted : 





Interest amd GxGhange. ....scccccsccvccscccccceccccsccccs $21,362 62 
Legal expenses........... ‘ . 16,217 27 
General office expenses... 20,733 16 
County taxes..........++. 5,088 71 

TN i. ds6n:s ib céteiee scerisswrdeacncctcesaseeevensseeses $62,401 76 


These reduce the net earnings to $331,107.72, and increase 
the proportion of expenses to earnings to 72.02 per cent. 

e average earnings per mile of road were $3,695.28; ex- 
penses, $2,466.34; net earnings, $1,228.94. The average receipt 
per passenger per mile, 4.38 cents ; per ton per mile, 5.20. 

is average of mileage earnings includes 56 miles of line 
between Sherman and Brookston, the earnings of which were 
$1,658.66 and the expenses $892.54 per mile. These earnings 
will hardly be increased until the line is finished to Texarkana. 
Deducting the earnings of this section, the receipts of the lines 
allas and Marshall to Texarkana were 
$4,130.41 per mile ; expenses, $2,764.67 ; net earnings, $1,365.74. 

Under its land grant from the State of Texas the company 


i th 
In the year 1872, following the lead taken by the Altona &| has earned 5,644 certificates of 640 acres each. Of these te 


company has received 2,256, aggregating 1,443,840 acres, be- 
tier 288 certificates for 183,040 acres on account of road built 
by the Southern Pacific Company. Of the 2,542 certificates re- 
ceived, 1,000 have been placed in escrow under the agreement 
made with the Receiver of the Memphis, El Paso & Pacific 
Company, 1,232 have been applied to lands surveyed, 259 are on 
file to hold selected lands until surveys can be mate, and 51 
areon hand. The remaining 3,388 certificates due will be is- 
sued on payment of the usual fee. Satisfactory progress has 
been pov in surveying and locating lands; those west of the 
Brazos River have been found much better than expec 
A summary of the income account is as follows : 


Cash and material on hand..........sseseceseeeeeeeseees $1728 
Not earmings...........cscccccccccceccccceccccccscceesses® er 0 
Harrison County bonds......... . secccccsececsccecsceees 45, 00 
tas cchahecnoboha Saaapenneseseareee rel ae be 
Real estate and interest........... cccseeccceccscseeeseees 1175 88 
California & Texas Construction Co........eeeeeeeeeceeeeee 141, 
Total sed 
Construction account 


Land Department 





794,676 
—— 


‘ ‘ tion 
The President’s report gives a long history of the forms 
of the compan and of the absorption by consolidation or pe 
chase of the Southern Pacific and the other om to the 
receded it. It also states the circumstances which - 
emation of the California & Texas Railway Const 


$ Mr. Gerber in ‘his first designs used to determine the sections of | Company and the work done by that corporation. As 


later agreement between the two companies, it eee the enter 





ztom ded loads, plus three times the strain from live loads, amounted 
to 23.C00 Ibs. per square inch. 


“ Of original stock capital subject to the hazards 0 
prise, $6,834,529.32 wes paid in 9 stockholders of the 
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tion company; and as that company had also a large indebted- 
ness, With assets consisting almost entirely of Texas & Pacific 
securities that it was found impossible to sell after the panic of 
1873; and as there seemed little prospect that it would soon be 
able to continue the work of construction under its contract, an 
agreement was made in March last between the two companies 
by which there was secured : 

ss i. A cancellation of the existing construction contract from 
that date. 

“2. A reduction of the present cumulative interest-bearing 
debt of your company to $25,000 per mile, by calling in and re- 
tiring the outstanding construction bonds authorized to be is- 
sued at $40,000 per mile, none of which had been sold by the 
construction woe ae) or by the railway company, and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof first-mortgage bonds limited to $8,000 per 
mile on the lines east of Fort Worth—$2,500,000 of this issue to 
be used only in completing and equiping 120 miles of partly 
constructed line between Fort Worth and Dallas, and bebpeen 
Brookston and Texarkana; and second or consolidated mortgage 
ponds, $17,000 per mile, the two mortgages limited to $25,000 
per mile in all; these consolidated bonds to be used in payment 
of indebtedness; both mortgages to carry 6 per cent. interest in 

old. 

“It was also agreed to issue an income and land grant bond 
not to exceed $17,000 per mile, to be exchanged at par for out- 
standing land grant bonds, the accrued interest thereon also 
to be funded in these bonds; the new bonds to have all the 
security of the old land grant bonds by first mortgege on the 
lands, and in addition, a mortgage on the income from the 
railway, in excess of what is required to pay $1,500 per mile of 
gold interest, and the sinking fund on $25,000 first and second- 
mortgage bonds; the construction company undertaking to re- 
turn all the construction and land grant bonds it had received, 
as none had been sold. 

“Under this arrangement, creditors representing 85 per 
cent, of indebtedness of the two companies have agreed to 
accept the consolidated mortgage bonds in satisfaction of their 
claims, which will leave $3,544,000 of first-mortgage bonds lim- 
ited to $8,000 per mile, the entire issue on 448 miles, with which 
to complete 120 miles of partly-constructed line east of Fort 
Worth, and to satisfy about one million dollars of floating in- 
debtedness, mainly of the construction company. 

“The construction contract between your company and the 
California & Texas Railway Construction Company, now can- 
celed and annulled by mutual consent, has proved one in which 
the advantages were greatly on your side, and the benefit your 
company has derived from it can hardly be coer-etieaial, as 
the arrangement by which the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany full-paid capital stock is to be exchanged at par for the 
iull-paid shares of the construction company will secure all the 
advantages of an original subscription of nearly eight and one- 
quarter million of dollars to the capital stock of your company.” 

As to the prospect ofthe future work, the report says: “It 
is proper to state that your board feel confident the lines east 
of Port Worth will be completed within a year, and when com- 
pleted, that they will be able to take care of all interest-bear- 
ing securities issued upon them; but the extension of yqur line 
from Fort Worth westward to the Pacific must depend upon 
the future action of Congress.” 

The report closes with an account of the measures taken to 
secure from Congress a guarantee of interest upon the bonds. 











RAILROAD LAW. 


Liability for Frightening a Horse by Whistling. 

In the case of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
Company against Stinger, appeal from the Philadelphia County 
District Court, which was a case where the defendant in error 
was driving a horse, known to be afraid of locomotives, along a 
road weting and near to the track, and the engineman of an 
approaching train sounded the whistle, causing the horse to 
run away and throw the man to the ground, injuring him, for 
which injury he brought suit to recover damages, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania held: 1. That the question whether the 
use of the whistle in that case was —— was for the j 
to decide, but not whether any use of the whistle was negli- 
gent. 2. That the use of a horse known to be afraid of loco- 
motives in the vicinity of a railroad was contributory negli- 
gence. The judgment of the lower court, giving damages, 
was reversed and a new trial ordered. 


Oondemning Land Belonging to a Corporation. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Company recentl 
brought suit to compel the Metropolitan Gas Company to se 
property at Sixty-eighth street and Eleventh avenue. e Su- 
preme Court Chambers sustained the claim, on the ground that 
the land was necessary for the carrying on of the railroad’s 
business, and that therefore it had a right, under its charter, 
to compel the sale. Commissioners were appointed by the 
Court to estimate the price for which the gas company should 
be compelled to convey the property to the railroad company; 
whereupon the gas company appealed to the General Term, an 
the latter Court has decided, sustaining the lower Court’s or- 
der, on the ground that the gas company being a corporation 

not save its property from the effects of the law of eminent 
domain, when its use is necessary to a railroad corporation to 
complete the objects of its charter. 





Liability of Oarrier for In‘ury to Stock in Charge of Own- 
er’s Agent. 


The suit of Bowie against the Baltimore & Ohio company, in 
the Supreme Court for the District of Columbia, was brought to 
recover damages for a race-horse injured while being trans- 
ported in the defendant’s cars. In this case the horses were 
secompanied by the agent of the owner, assisted by several per- 
‘ons, three of whom were riders accustomed to ride the horses 
st races, who traveled with and took care of them. There was 
* difficulty about loading one of the horses on the car, and the 
‘gent insisted on loading as he thought best, after having been 
tequested by the railroad employes to place the horse under 

eir control. The Court held that, under these circumstances, 

© company was not liable. 


Garnishesing a State Railroad. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Herald says: “Some time ago a merchant 
of this city served a summons of garnishment upon the Com- 
missioners of the Macon & Brunswick Railway, in order to 
feoure a debt that was due him by one of the employees of the 
at € summons was resisted by the Commissioners, on 
Con ground that the road being the property of the State the 

mmissioners were simply agents of the Executive, and as 
mich cannot be brought into court as a party to a suit. 
an the State cannot be sued, neither can any of its agents 
‘al 2g a8 such: nor can its property be made liable to levy an 

© to satisfy any claim that might be made against it, there- 

Pe the Commissioners of the road cannot be made parties to 

—- hor is its property liable to be levied on and sold 
execution. 


© court coincided in this opinion and the case was de- 
against the garnisher.” 


Court, case was to have been carried up to the Supreme | P 


Duty of Steamboats to Avoid Striking Bridges. 
» the case of the Northwestern Union Packet Company 
“gainst the Home Insurance Company, the United States Su- 
delivered an opinion last fail, which contains the 


raof the steamers plying the Western waters must 
to ‘the full measure of responsibility in navigating 





streams where bridges are built across them. These bridges, 
supported by piers, of necessity increase the ers of naviga- 
tion, and river men, instead of recognizing them as lawful 
structures built in the interest of commerce, seem to regard 
them as obstructions to it, and apparently act on the belie‘ that 
frequent accidents will cause their removal. There is no foun- 
dation for this belief. Instead of the —— bridges being 
abandoned, more will be constructed. e changed condition 
of the country, produced by the building of railroads, has caus- 
ed the great inland waters to be spanned by bridges. These 
bridges are, toa certain extent, impediments in the way of 
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navigation ; but railways are highways of commerce as well as 
orem, and would fail of accomp — one of the main objects 
for which they were created—the rapid transit of persons and 
y—if rivers could not be bridged. It is the interest as 
well as the duty of all persons engaged in business on the water- 
routes of transportation to conform to this necessity of com- 
merce. If they do this, and recognize railroad es as an 
accomplished fact in the his of the country, there will be 
less loss of life and property and fewer complaints of the diffi- 
culties of navigation at the places where these bridges are 
built. If they pursue a different and contrary course, it rests 





with the co of the omer in every proper case, to remind 
them of their legal responsi lity.” 











“Dignity and impudence.” 


The engraving here published with the above title is copied 


from our contemporary Engineering, which describes it as fol- 
lows: 


“It well illustrates the vast range in the sizes of modern lo- 
comotives, has been peepened from a photograph, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. I’. W. Webb, the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the London & Northwestern Railway, and it repre- 
sents one of the large express locomotives in use on that line 


side by side with one of the energetic little e 
such good work on the line of 18-in. gauge through the 


Crewe works. The combination at once suggests “the well- 
known picture of the late Sir Edwin Landseer—‘ Dignity and 


which do 





Impudence.’” 
—_ ——— 
—I- Detroit recently a deputation of the employes of the 
Detroit & Milwaukee road waited upon Mr. W. uir, late 


Superintendent of the road and_ now General 
Canada Southern, and 
ing the esteem in whi 
ployes at his departure, 


ted him with ua Choe 
on aliinens, enyeese 
he was held and the regret of the em- 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


The Report of the British Board of Trade, containing 
the returns of capital, mileage, traffic and expenditures of 
the railroads of the United Kingdom for the year 1874, has 
recently been published. These returns, which have 
now been made for a long series of years in the same 
form, give probably with much accuracy the facts called 
for under the various headings—at least their accuracy 
seems never to be called in quegtion—but the facts called 
for are themselves. extremely meagre, and the report as a 
whole is less complete than that of any other European 
country so far as we are acquainted with such Govern- 
mental reports, and not for a moment to be compared 
with those required by the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The great defect of the Board of Trade returns is the 
lack of any sufficient account of the work done by the 
railroads; and¢this is the more lamentable because the 
published corporation reports are just as barren of this 
information—almost the most indispensable of all to en- 
able one to estimate the efficiency of a railroad. Indeed, 
if we may judge by English railroad literature, reports of 
railroad companies, the speeches of presidents at the half- 
yearly meetings, the interrogatories of anxious or sus- 
spicious shareholders on the same occasions, and the dis- 
cussions in the technical societies and journals, English 
railroad men and shareholders never seem to imagine that 
there is or can be any unit of traffic which may serve to 
measure quantities of railroad work ; and the only cri- 
terion of economy mentioned is the utterly fallacious one 
of the proportion of expenses to earnings. 

In the Board of Trade reports the nearest approach to a 
measure of the traffic isthe train mileage, which is given 
for freight and passenger trains separately. The number 
of passengers carried of every class, and of tons of freight, 
with the earning from each, are given carefully, but not 
the mileage of passengers or freight. Thus we have no 
means of ascertaining, or, from the report, of approxima- 
ting even, the average rate paid per passenger and per ton 
per mile. The regular passenger rates are not difficult to 
ascertain, being usually published in guide books; but so 
large a proportion of the passengers travel on ‘ mileage,” 

‘* return,” ‘* excursion” and ‘‘ season” tickets that even 
this does not enable us to more than guess at the average 
ra‘es received; and as to freight rates, we are all at sea. 
Now and then the trial of a case before the Railway Com- 
mission mentions the rate in some especial case but so far 
as the returns are eoncerned, we have nothing .10re def- 
inite than that the train mileage of freight trains has bee.. 








so much, the total tons carried so much, and the receipts 
for carrying it so much. 

Of course the absence of such information prevents the 
forming ot an intelligent judgment on the British rail- 
roads. Observation enables us to say what is the quali- 
ty of the work they do, but we cannot say how cheaply 
they do it, for no one knows how much they do. 

In many respects British railroads have great advan- 
tages for doing work with economy: many of them have an 
enormous traffic. But after all, and notwithstanding the 
cheapness of materials and labor, probably if all the facts 
were known it would be found that their average charge 
per ton per mile is higher than that on American railroads 
with much lighter t:affic, and than on Continental rail- 
roads, as the passenger rates for the same classesare known 
to be higher than in almost any other country where the 
traffic is considerable. 

Railroad transportation in England, however, is doubt- 


‘| less better in quality thanin any other country in the 


world. True, there are comforts in American passenger 
cars, especially on long journeys, not to be had in the best 
English cars; but, on the other hand, the English traveler 
receives some things for his money which are very costly 
and usually not to be had here, and indeed nowhere else 
to the same extent. With freight this is still more the 
case; the English freight transportation is a different 
thing, a much costher thing and in some respects a much 
more desirable thing than the American article that goes 
by the same name. 

The two great excellencies of both freight and passen- 
ger transportation in England are: first, speed; and sec 
ond, the reception and delivery of the persons and goods 
carried in the hearts of cities and at any of several points 
in the larger cities. The speed of English fast passenger 
trains is famous the world over; but it is not so well known 
that freight trains there run almost with the speed of 
Continental and many American passenger trains. Some- 
where we have seen the speed of “goods” trains on a lead- 
ing railroad of the United Kingdom given as 20 to 25 miles 
an hour, and itis said that goods destined for London 
from any part of England if shipped in the afternoon will 
usually be delivered before the close of the next day. This 
really makes the freight service nearly equivalent to our 
express service. It is rendered possible not only by 
the fast average speed of freight trains (which is ex- 
tremely costly), but by the bringing of the railroads into 
the business centers of cities, and the establishment of 
several stations in the larger ones. How costly this work 
is ina city like London the history of the Metropoli- 
tan has shown; but the Metropolitan lines are but a 
fraction of a system of railroads within the city of London, 
and the cost of works of this kind, which serve simply to 
bring the goods and passengers close to the stores and 
houses, thus reducing to a minimum the enormously ex- 
pensive and slow transportation by horses through city 
streets, is something tremendous. 


If then, as is probable, the work of English railroads 
costs the public and the railroads mor: than elsewhere, 
something is given for this increased cost ; and if we had 
the average receipt ahd expense per ton and per passen- 
ger per mile, we could not base our judgment of the rela- 
tive economy of the English and American systems solely 
on a direct comparison of these figures ia the two coun- 
tries. 

In the following figures we have reduced the values 
given in the Board of Trade report in sterling money on 
the basis of $4.8665 per pound, so that all the dollars 
mentioned are gold dollars, representing a seventh or an 
eighth more just now in American currency. 

The following statistics of British railroads are taken 
from the Board of Trade Report: 

1874. 1873. 


8 | rrr re 16,449 16,082 
Mileage of double track........c.se00 seeseseeees 8,749 oseewe 


Here we have an increase during the year of 367 miles 
of railroad. This, even in these dull times for railroad 
construction, seems very little in this country ; but we 
should remember that not only is Great Britain a small 
country, easily covered by one of our States, but that its 
railroads years ago penetrated almost every nook and 
corner of its area. The proportion of increase for the year 
was about 2} per cent., and ours in the United States for 
the same year was only 3 per cent. 

The proportion of double track is a little more than 53 
per cent. 

The capital, revenue and expenses of the British rail- 
roads for two years have been: 





1874. 1873. 
PORE WO COIN oc cc cccccesccccccue $2,968,058,548 $2,863,064,779 
Gross receipts. ....cescccssccccsees 288,367,937 281,011,067 
Receipts from traffic. +e» 276,901,407 270,944,232 
Passenger receipts 121, ‘148; 927 116,092,275 
Freight receipts... 155,761,964 154,865,774 
Working expenses. cee 158,715,199 149,663,860 
Wet GREMINGB soc ciccsccccccceteces + 129,652,738 131,347,207 


Here we have an increase of nearly 4 per cent. in the 
capital of the British railroad system (the increase in 
mileage having been only 2} per cent.), an increase of 2.6 
per cent. in its gross receipts, 2.2 per cent. in the re- 
ceipts from all traffic, 4§ per cent. in passenger receipts, 
0.6 per cent. in freight receipts, 6 per cent. in working 
cxpenses, and a decrease of 1.3 per cent, in net earnings, 


Thus the expenses grew faster than the earnings, whether 
on account of a reduction of the average rates, we cannot 
learn from statistics, but probably so, as business has 
been extremely dull in Great Britain as well as here, and 
prices of materials and labor were lower; and under such 
circumstane3s it ought to be possible to do a given amount 
of work at less cost, while it is natural to expect that 
much traffic would not move at all if not taken at rates 
lower than those charged in prosperous times. 

It will be easier to grasp the figures for the above items 
when given per mile of road, as below : 


Per mile : 1874. 1873. 
Capital paid im.....ccccsccccccccccccccece $180,440 $178,029 
Total Pecehpts....ccccccccdoedsscccecccees 17,531 17,474 
TERE TOONEE ccccevccecsccces, cosedceee 16,834 16,848 
Passenger receipts .........cccccccccccccs 7,365 7,219 
TURES FOCSIDU, 0.0.0 cc cccccccccccdscecece 9,469 9,629 
Working expenses..........sseeseceeseees 9,649 9,306 
BW Is 0065. cc0k cbcenseccccscseneens 7,882 8,168 


This shows that the increases were largely due to the 
increase in mileage—the gross receipts increased little 
more than 3 per cent., the total traffic receipts less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. (the passenger receipts increas- 
ing 2 per cent. and the freight receipts decreasing 1% per 
cent.), the working expenses increasing 3% per cent., and 
the net earnings decreasing 3} per cent. It is notable 
that in Great Britain working expenses increased at the 
same time that they decreased here. 


Percentages : 1874. 1873, 
Of expenses to receipts...........cceeeeeseeees 55.04 53.26 
Of passenger to total receipts..............006. 42.01 41.31 
Ot freight to total receipts. ........-.....eeee0 54.01 55.11 
Of net earnings to capital paid in.............. 4.37 4.59 


‘The increase in the percentage of working expenses was 
probably due to a decrease in the average freight rate 
(though we have not seen it stated that there has been 
such a decrease). This percentage has for many years 
shown a tendency to increase. Formerly 50 per cent. was 
thought a high percentage. English journals are always 
wondering at the ‘high cost” of working American rail- 
roads, and speculating over the causes that made 65 per 
cent. an average here when British roads were worked for 
50 per cent. Owners of Erie, Atlantic & Great Western 
and Grand Trunk securities are promised larger returns 
when new improvements have made it possible to work 
those roads for 65 per cent. of the gross earnings, and we 
remember that Captain Tyler gravely reported that with 
proper improvements the Erie ought to be worked for two- 
thirds of its receipts. Whether he calculated on a basis of 
a 45 cents fourth-class rate from Chicago to New York, 
which is what the railroads charge when they can get it, 
or on a 30 cents rate, which is what they take now, we are 
not informed; but if the former, evidently the roads should 
only be making working expenses at the current rate. We 
imagine that the English railroads are having an experi- 
ence somewhat like ours: they are carrying a larger traffic 
than formerly, at a somewhat smaller cost for the same 
service, and at a considerably less price, so that the pro- 
portion of working expenses grows even when coal, iron 
and wages are cheaper. 

The growth in passenger earnings while freight earn- 
ings decreased is probably due to the fact that passenger 
rates were maintamed, while freight was carried at lower 
average prices. The freight earnings, it will be seen, 
were a little more than the working expenses in 1873 and 
a little less in 1874. 

The last figures give the general financial result of the 
working of the British railroads. Their net earnings were 
4.37 per cent. on the capital invested in them in 1874 
aginst 4.59 per cent. in 1873. The decrease in the rate 
of profit is nearly 5 per cent., but the profit is yet not a 
very unfavorable one in a country like England, where 
government bonds yield but 3 per cent. and ordinary 
temporary loans, even where money is in demand, gener- 
ally bear not more than 5 per cent. We are safe in saying 
that a 5 per cent. income on an English investment is 
fully as satisfactory as a 7 per cent. income on an Ameri- 
can investment. Now English as well as American rail- 
roads are uncertain investments, and should therefore aim 
to earn more than average interest on secured loans, and the 
interest actually earned is probably insufficient to induce 
such an investment. It is, however, relatively larger than 
the interest earned by American railroads. 

The only other item concerning the British railroads 
that remains to be given is: 


1874. 1873, 
Receipts per train mile................++ $1.3788 $1.3758 


Here the increase is a single farthing—about one-sixth 
of one per cent. 

We will now make some comparisons with American 
railroads, taking the results given in the last volume of 
Poor’s Manual, which come nearest to covering the same 
year. A few figures will be given for the entire systems: 





British. met 
DERRONG Si scccccces sccccccccocce 16,449 P 93,195 
Capital invested...............++- $2,968,058,548 $3,755, 596 450 
Total receipts.... e+ 288,367,937 yey) 
Passenger receipts 121,148,927 125, 05,982 
Freight receipts. .. ‘ 155,761,964 He 16) 
Working expenses.. ee 158,715,199 507,518 
DIE I. vaireseciscocensncees 129,652,738 168, 


Here we have reduced American currency to gold value 
onthe basis of 111 for gold. This is necessary to ny 
proper comparison of the receipts and expenditures of the 
year, but for the capital account it is not correct. A er 





part of the latter is in gold bonds, and in stocks issued in 
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the days of specie payments. The capital as given by 
Poor’s Manual is $4,221,763,594. Probably $4,000,000,000 
gold would better represent the face of the securities than 
the amount given in the table. 


women too) who make great sacrifices for appearances, are 
without any visible means of support. That is, the sides, 
or, what might be called the abutments of the roof, are 


not tied together, so that the lateral thrust of the rafters 
If we take the latter figure, however, we find that the | has a tendency to spread the sides of the car apart; or, in 


railroads of the United States, more than four times as | case of accident, they might be crushed together. It is 
long as those of Great Britain, represent a capital buto e- | also plain that the ends of the short rafters, p, p, fig. 3, 
third greater, their gross receipts are three-fifths greater, | have no other support than that which is due to the 
their working expenses six-sevenths greater, their net | strength of the attachment of the other ends to the sides of 
earnings three-tenths greater. Their earnings from freight | the car. Whenever this form of construction is resorted 
were more than twice as great, but (what is, perhaps, more | to, it has therefore been found necessary to strengthen 
notable than anything else) the passenger earnings are 
very little greater—about 34 per cent. 

We will, however, make a closer comparison by putting 
the accounts per mile side by side: 


which is also very absurd and costly. We refer to that of 
using wood in curved forms for which it is not adapted, 
such as the tops of windows, the corners of carsand the 
arm-rests for seats. The increased expense of a car, with 
round-topped windows, we are told, is from $400 to $500. 
Now this form for the top of a window originated from 
arched masonry structures, in which, and with the material 
employed, it is the strongest form of construction. But it 
is absurd to use wood to imitate a structure made of a mas 
terial so entirely unlike it as stone is. An arch is, of 
course, a very beautiful form of construction, but then it 
is not the only form which is beautiful. Each material has 
sume special fitness or adaptation for certain forms of con- 
struction or ornament. What we assert is, that the arch is 








not adapted for structures made of wood. Ifthe money ex- 
Per mile. British. American. pended in making round-topped windows was expended in 
i * $54.36 . . . 
Biecorten ster oeners ovecenece secoeaces ee “ae forms of construction to which wood is adapted, very much 
Passenger eCarnings.............ss0s00seee 7,365 1,809 better and more beautiful cars could be built. To make 
SS MONE, 5 06 ccccccstcccoedebccs’e 9,469 4,869 
EE 9,649 4,246 


round-topped windows in cars is, in other words, a wasteful 

Net C@rmings....-.....++seeeesseeeeseees 1.008 2,432 | the roof with strong iron bars or rafters, which are made | expenditure of money, because so much more can be ac- 

The gross earnings amount on the English roads to 9.71 to conform to the shape, ba f ah, of the roof and clear-| complished if it is expended in other ways. 

per cent. of the capital; on the American, at the valuation story, These bars are securely fastened to the sides of 

in the table, to 12.28 per cent., or on the mixed valuation the car and by their great strength give more or less stiff- 
in gold and currency securities of $60,944 per mile, to 


The same 
thing is true of round corners of car-bodies, round forms 


in the roof, seats, etc. Every one knows that a curved 


Se a, 


ns ness to the roof. It will be seen, however, without any | rafter, unless the wood is bent, has very little strength. 
10.96 per cent. 3 explanations of the reason, that such a form of construc-|In many roofs made similar to that shown in fig. 3, not 
| Below we compare some of the proportions: tion gives very little strength for the amount of material | only are the rafters curved much more than represented, 
é Expenses to earmings..........+s.seeeee aoe 5 ene ¥ employed ; or, in other words, for the sake of appearance | but the angle between a and b is worked into a long curve, 
1 Gross earnings to capital................. 9.71 12.28 | or display alone, it has been necessary to sacrifice good | 80 a8 to give it a more graceful appearance. The result is 
1 Net earnings to capital................00 4.37 4.50 3 a pid ’ < . ‘ 
9 Passenger to total earnings.........-.-.-- 42.01 27.09 | construction and incur expense. It is not surprising then | that this work is all expensive, and in order to have the 
8 The percentage of net earnings to capital, which is the 


that car-builders who employ this form of construct on 


requisite strength must be made very heavy. Now wh.t 
2 measure of the profitableness of a system, is here given | should do all in their power to hide it. In the language | we wish to propose to car-builders is the adoption of a 
n for American roads on the assumption that the capital and | of the politicians, they ‘‘ point with pride” to the effect | form of construction like that shown in fig. 4. That ie, 
"8 earnings are in the same currency, which is not the case. | produced, but do all in their power to hide the means |™ake the rafters straight and carry them up direct from 
rs This error makes the percentage of profit appear too large; | employed to produce it. In other words, such construc- |} b to the corners ¢ ¢ of the roof of the clear-story. They 
vs that is, we have reckoned currency interest on the gold as would cross each other at A, and should be notched into 
1. well as the currency capital. If one quarter of the capital a A \ u each other where they cross, and in urder to compensate 
“ is gold (we can only guess at the proportion), then the spi, WORST 4 for the material cut out of them for the notches, metal 
or capital per mile reduced to gold is $55,866, and the net : 


plates nickel-plated or bronzed could be screwed fast to 


earnings of $2,432 gold value are 4.35 per cent. of the re- them on each side, which would also serve to strengthen 


ceipts—almost the same as the average profit of English 





the rafters at that point. Being straight, the rafters could 
rk railroad capital, and as much more unsatisfactory as the readily be finished up, and by chamfering their corners 
we usual rate of interest is higher here than in Great Britain. could be made to look very well. The outside sheathing 
ith The large amount earned by passenger transportation|  —_. Lan . ‘ ' or boarding for the roof could also be furnished, and all 
vO- on British railroads deserves the special attention of tion is a vain lie done in wood and metal. Anything atl head lining then discarded, and the whole inside of the 
of American railroad managers. The population of Great taking of the character of legerdemain, that is, of doing | roof eithe: varnished or painted. Such a form of con- 
rk, Britain and Ireland is about a fifth less than that of the | ‘ings without ws sufficient > = destructive to true art struction would be very much stronger, could be lighter, 
it, United States, and a large part of it is a very poor popula- | *24 g00d engineering. There is also an immoral element | and would be much cheaper than that shown in fig. 3. The 
are tion. Yet it appears last year to have spent nearly as much | ™ the waste which ——— ed when an expensive form of same kind of finish that we peopess is-much used in street 
uld for railroad travelling asthe population of the United States, | C°BStruction is adopted for the purpose of producing dis-| cars, and, as all know who ride in them, looks very well. 
We which is greater by a quarter. Approximately the passen- play alone, when a cheaper and better form would have It is not only in the roofs of cars that we find bad con- 
eri- ger earnings per individual were equivalent to $3.52 gold answered all useful geapeees quite as well. A skillfully | struction and bad taste. The whole finish inside is usually 
fic in Great Britain and to but $3.28 in this country, where | 4¢signed piece of framing, or an ingeniously constructed 


gaudy, expensive, and in many cases very ugly. We com- 
me mented last week on the method employed by the Boston 
& Providence Kailroad Company to procure the best de- 
sign for their new depot in Boston. Now it is a fact, 
which we believe car-builders themselves will recognize, 
that although as a class they are skillful and have what is 
next to righteousness the highest virtue, that of knowing 
their business, yet not many of them are distinguished for 


the necessity of much travelling and long journeys is roof truss woe will give a ory & good ee 
oT0- doubtless greater. The 24 cents more per individual | °* artist which no amount of a oe 
iron would add more than ten millions to the net earnings of ployed to — up bad work hed 7 ‘should be 

our railroads, and would have increased them lost year by capeble of giving. The old Gothic architects when 
arn- six percent. There is no doubt whatever that our roads 
ager do a great deal of unprofitable passenger transportation, but 
ywer that does not prove that they might not increase considerably 
een, that which is profitable. Certainly they ought to be able 


wsthetic culture. Now without such training in the archi- 
and to earn as much in proportion to population from this teets who designed the Boston & Providence depot, that 
branch of traffic as do the British railroads. building would have been impossible. Now what is 

the 








FIG, 3 needed in the construction of cars is the employment of 
were PASSENGER CAR CONSTRUCTION. ‘ 











some equally well trained persons +o design the ornamen- 
1874 tal part of them. In completing the building to which we 
sate It is said that when wheelbarrows were first introduced have referred, the company d.d not dispense with the ser- 
not 6 into China, the natives filled them with dirt and then} 1.4, uilt roofs out of oaken beams which| Vices of the architects when the building itself was fin- 
aeue slung them to poles which were carried on the shoulders were intended to and did endure for centuries, ished, but nearly all the furniture was also selected by 
inary of pairs of lusty Celestials. It is also related that when did not take pains or spend money to hide their work, but them. This is designed with the same good taste as the 
ener: postal cards were first introduced, persons in remote rural they did it so skillfully that they were proud to have it building, and shows everywhere that the author of it was 
sying districts wrote their missives on them, and then inclosed seen. The same thing shouldbe true of car-building. If well trained for such work. ' 
ent is them in envelopes to which they affixed three-cent stamps, | 44, design and construction of a car roof is really good, | Some reform is also needed in the construction of car 
meri- and were surprised thatsuch ‘‘convenient things” were not | +41. ig no occasion for hiding it by covering it with head-| seats. These are usually too narrow for comfort, and 
wall invented before. There are some things about the construc- lining or casing and mouldings which are in themselves weigh a greut deal more than they should. We have been 
e aim tion of passenger cars which call these stories to mind. quite useless, All mechanics, and we might add other surprised that no one has yet designed @ car-seat arm made 
|d the Among them is the form of the roofs. Originally the roofs of people, when they do absurd things are anxious to hide| of bent wood. It could be made certainly much lighter 
hduce cars were made just high enough fora tall man to stand} 11... If for example, a person wanted to build a bridge | #04 stronger than either the ordinary wooden or the cast- 
than erectunder them with his hat on. Quite naturally when the across a stream, and should first lay a piece of timber | iron arm, and also we believe more comfortable than either. 
first cars were built rafters were placed across the top, after | | ogs and should take a saw and cut @ piece out of the | We recommend this field of production to some lazy man 
roads the manner of the rafters of buildings, or of the old stage who has a fine sense of comfort, and knows what it is to 
coaches. This form of roof was improved by the addition be at ease bodily. 
1873, of what is ordinarily called a raised roof, monitor-top, or, Of ventilation, we will add, that there is some reason for 
51.8758 More properly, clear-story, A, fig. 1. This was at first thinking that the idea that it is necessary to provide sone 
sixth Placed directly on the cross rafters, and with means of admitting fresh air into a car has now come to 
5 Vertical sides, a, a, as shown in the engraving. In be recognized, and therefore it is probable that the nece:- 
rieea order to get greater width inside, and yet not widen the sity of doing so will not be entirely ignored hereafter. 
pe of top outside, the sides of the clear-story were then inclined It should not be forgotten, however, that in the con- 
same ‘sshown in fig. 2. As they still rested on the rafters, it struction of passenger cars, the first and most important 
pms: Was necessary to carry the latter across the open space at thing to be aimed at is safety ; second, comfort, which in- 
69,178 the base of the clear-story. These rafters, it was thought, | middle of the timber, and then support it with an iron bar | cludes cleanliness ; and lastly, ornament. We would like 
ay however, marred the appearance inside, and were there- | over the gap left by the piece removed, quite likely most to .dd Ruskin’s rule for the latter, which is : ‘‘ Ornament 
3,028 fore cut away, and the ends which remained were more | prople would regard it as a most absurd method of build- 









YOUR CONSTRUCTION ; DO NOT CONSTRUCT YOUR ORNAMENT.” 





inclined, as shown at P, p, fig. 3, so as to get a greater | ing a bridge, and the constructor would regard it as im- 
height inside, and also reduce their thrust against the | peratively necessary that his truss should be boarded up Petroleum Fuel. 
fides of the car which is produced by the weight of the | inorder “to give it a finish.” Now the form of roof Ksctentouness ono vecthelel suiting Genet auaaaa 
Mof, Such roofs, like a great many young men (and | shown in fig. 3, which is now so commonly nsed on cars, fuel, by Prof. Henry Wurtz, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
war Ait Ne note that the gazes for capital are made somewhat too | is a8 an engineering structure quite as absurd as sach nology, gives what we may call the equations of petrolcum and 
wal oF Feducing currency to gold, a part of the capital being in | bridge would be. 

{St bonds. = 7 


The capital per mile as it appears by dividing the gross 
Securities of all classes by the mileage is $60,944. 

















coal, which, as apparatus for burning petroleum for locomotive 


There is another practice in passenger-car construction | .44 other engine fuel are frequently presented for trial and 
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adoption, mechanical engineers would do well to keep in 
mind. 

Sainte-Claire Deville, experimenting for the French Govern- 
ment, found in oil from Oil Creek, which will pretty fairy 
represent average American crude petroleum, a total calorific 

_power of 9,963 centigrads units, equal to the evaporation of 
of 16.17 Ibs. of steam per pound of oil, and he was able 
practically to evapo: ate 14.05 ibs. with a pound of this petrole- 
am. Now a pound of pure, dry charcoal has a total theoreti- 
chl heat of 7,990 units, and the oil thus has a greater evapora- 
tive power by jusi about 25 per cent. A gallon of petroleum 
weighs about 6% Ibs., so a gallon has the heating power of 8% 
pounds of pure charcoal, and a barrel of 42 gallons is equiva- 
lent to 350 Ibs. of such charcoal, and 6% barrels of oil are 
equivalent to one long ton of charcoal. : 

Pure, dry charcoal, however, is hardly to be got except for 
chemical experiments, and the ordinary charcoal of commerce 
has only about three-fourths as great heating power. Not 
being used to make steam, it need not be considered further. 

The theoretical heating power of the best British coals is 
given as between 14 and 15 lbs. of steam per pound of coal, or 
nearly as great as that of petroleum ; but the great advantage 
claimed for petroleum is the nearly complete utilization of its 
heating power, owing to its perfect and even composition, and 
the easy management of the heat arising from it. Thus the 
best practical result ef the British Admiralty experiments with 
the best coal was the evaporation of 9.5 lbs. of steam per Ib. of 
best cond, while Sainte-Claire Deville evaporated 14.05 lbs. with 
a pound of petroleum, and Professor Wurtz says, ‘ with perfect 
combustion and skilled handling, we may safely adopt, as the 
actual steam value of our petroleum, fifteen pounds of water 
made into steam by one pound of oil.” This is just 100 lbs. per 
gallon of oil. 

By United States navy experiments, Lackawanna anthracite 
evaporated 9.8 lbs. of water per pound of coal; Cumberland 
bituminous 9.44 lbs.; and Pittsburgh bituminous (which is most 
likely to come into competition with petroleum) 8.2 lbs. On 
this basis : 

1 gallon oil = 10.2 lbs. Lackawanna, 
== 10.6 lbs. Cumberland, 
== 12.2 lbs. Pittsburgh, 
and a long ton of 
Lackawanna = 219.6 gallons petroleum, 
Cumberland = 211.3 “ “ 
Pittsburgh = 183.6 “ e 

This, be it remembered, is the comparison of the actual 
effectiveness of the coals used in the navy experiments with the 
almost perfect utilization of the heating power which Professor 
Wurtz anticipates from the use of petroleum. Given the prices 
of coal and petroleum, and assuming the correctness of the 
statements made by the advocates of petroleum, it will be casy 
to ascertain which is the most economical fuel, where steam is 
made under advantageous circumstances. With the best coal 
above named, about five barrels of petroleum will take the 
place of a ton of coal ; with the poorest, about 424 barrels. By 
the New York wholesale price of oil last week, it would require 
$11.50 to buy the value of a ton of Lackawanna, $11.08 for the 
value of a ton of Cumberland, and $9.65 for the value of a ton 
of Pittsburgh. At the Oil Creek wells, a little less than half 
as much money would buy the same quantity of oil. Lacka- 
wanna steamer coal is quoted at $5.10, wholesale, at the coal 
docks opposite New York, and Cumberland about the same. 

The claims of the advocates of petroleum, however, are not 
only based on the practicability of the more complete ultiliza- 
tion of the total heating power of the liquid fuel, but of its 
practicability under circumstances where coal is very imper- 
fectly utilized. For instance, they claim that such complete, 
or nearly complete, utilization is practicable in locomotives, 
where coal, we know, is not so effective as in furnaces with 
larger heating surface where the fire is less violently urged. 
One of the peculiarities claimed for petroleum is its availability 
for making an intense heat without waste, either by non-com- 
bustion of particles or the escape of a great part of the heat up 
the chimney. Further, the perfect combustion of petroleum, 
leaving neither coal nor cinders, is advanced as a recommenda- 
tion of the fuel where these products of ordinary coal fires be- 
come & nuisance, as in most engines in cities and especially in 
locomotives designed for use in city streets. 

All these comparisons, it must not be forgotten, are made 
on the assumption that a pound of crude petroleum will evap- 
orate 15 pounds of water—will do the best work claimed for it 
by those who advocate its use; and the chief value of the fig- 
ures given will be to show where petroleum cannot rather than 
where it can be economical. 











Record of New Railroad Construction. 


The last number of the Railroad Gazette had information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Chicago, Saginaw & Canada.—Extended from Alma, Mich., 
westward 9 miles to Elm Hall. 

South Bay.—Track is laid for 4 miles from Eureka, Cal. 

This is a total of 13 miles of new railroad. 

This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of the 
laying of track on new railroads, as follows : 

Central of New Jersey.—The Long Branch Division is ex- 
tended from Long Branch, N. J., southward 5 miles to Ocean 
Grove. 

Pennsyloanta.—The Madera Extension of the Moshannan 
Branch has been laid from Houtzdale, Pa., for 2 miles to Ken- 
drick coal shaft. 

This is a total of 7 miles of new railroad, making 614 
miles completed in the United States in 1875, against 962 miles 
reported for the same period in 1874, 2,252 in 1873 and 3,962 in 
1872. 








Erie SHAREHOLDERS are a class of whom it has not been easy 
to get any definite information, largely, doubtless because 


And in considering the statements below it should be re- 
membered that transfer books may not and doubtless do not 
indicate with anything like accuracy the present holdings. 

In the arplication of John Livingston and others to the New 
York Supreme Court to set aside the late election of directors, 
it is stated that the complainants ascertained by examination 
of the transfer books that the whole number of shareholders 
recorded is 4,270, of whom 3,313 are holders of common stock and 
957 holders of preference stock. Residents of foreign countries 
hold 661,985 shares, 51,500 of which are preferred shares. 
Residents of the United States hold 204,015 shares, 34,500 being 
preferred. Of the holders, 701 hold ten shares or less, 1,710 
hold fifty shares or less; 681, one hundred shares or less; 1,089 
one thousand or less; and 89 hold more than 1,000 shares. 

The average holding of preferred shares was thus 88.8 
shares ; of common, 235.4 shares. 

The holdings of the directors chosen at the late election 
amounted to 1,246 shares, which, if all common shares, mak® 
the present value of their stake in the concern less than 
$19,936, while if the shares were at par it would be bnt 
$124,600. Their holdings are one-seventh of one per cent. of 
the whole stock, and their average holdings are 73 shares, 
which is below the average holding of the whole body of 
holders of common stock. 





Tue Texas & Paciric Report, asummary of which we publish 
elsewhere, gives interesting information of the financial results 
of this enterprise so far, and of its future prospects. Really 
the earnings of that part of the road that deserves to be called 
corapleted—for the line from Sherman eastward, having no good 
outlet, is not in condition to carry traffic to advantage—have 
been very good—$4,130 per mile, about $1,240 of which was net, 
the country being comparatively new, and the large lands not 
yet available. The company expects to comple@'all the lines 
east of Fort Worth next year, and it will then have, irrespec- 
tive of any further extension, a complete and well placed sys- 
tem of roads, with outlets north, east and south, through a 
fertile and growing country, not crowded with railroads like 
many of the new States of the Northwest, and one quite sure to 


will hold its next half-yearly meeting on the 17th inst., at Sara- 
toga. Mr. 8. E. Mayo, of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany’s railroad, and Mr. C. E. Durkee, of the Adirondack Rail- 
road, are making the arrangements for it. The attractions of 
the place, as well as the busintss to be done, will doubtless 
help to call out a full attendance and a larger than usual at- 
tendance of the families of members. 


@©eneral Railroad Wews. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Edward H. Tracy, Chief Engineer of the Croton Aque- 
duct, New York, died at his residence in Carmel, N. Y., August 
28, of heart disease. He was an engineer of long standing, his 
first work having been on the Chenango Canal, under Mr. John 
B. Jervis, in 1838. rem ap he had charge, as Division 
Engineer, of the construction of a section of the Croton Aque- 
duct, including the famous High Bridge over the Harlem River. 
In 1852 he became connected with the Morgan Iron Works in 
New York, which he left a few years later to make surveys for a 
ship canal from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence for the 
Canadian Government. He afterwards prepared plans for the 
slack-water navigation of the Des Moines River and made sur- 
veys for the Mississippi & Missouri road, now the Iowa Division 
of the Rock Island. He afterwards had charge of the removal 
of McComb’s Dam and other obstructions in the Harlem River, 
and was appointed Chief Engineer of the Croton Aqueduct in 
1870. 

—Mr. Bayard Boyd, of Middletown, N. Y., for many years 
Paymaster of the Erie Railway, died August 26, while on a 
visit to his son at Clinton, Ill, He was 60 years of age. 


—Mr. F. T. Carrington, a well known and wealthy business 
man of Oswego, N. Y., died in that city August 25. He was the 
leading projector of the Oswego & Syracuse Railroad, and was 
President of the company for several years, 


—Hon. John J. A. Quealy, President of the Quealy Car & 
Iron Works and an esteemed citizen of Hannibal, Mo., died in 
that city August 27. He was also connected with the North 
Missouri Construction Company and other enterprises. 


—The Republican Central Committee of Minnesota has nom- 
inated ex-Gov. Wm. R. Marshall as Railroad Commissioner in 
place of Charles A. Gilman, who was nominated by the conven- 
tion, but proved to be ineligible. Governor Marshall was 

Yhairman of the Central Committee when he was nominated. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Southern Maryland.—Mr. N. F. Cleary has been appointed 
Receiver for all the property in the District of Columbia. 

Columbus & Toledo.—Col. Charles 8. Miller is Assistant Chief 
Engineer. essrs. J. N. Beemer, M. R. Schwamecker, ©. 
McGrath, W. R. Gillis and Ford have been appointed assistant 
engineers in charge of subdivisions under construction. 


Huron & Quebec.—At a meeting of the stockholders in Gode- 
rich, Ont., August 3, the following directors were chosen: W. 
Cluxton, D. W. Dumble, W. H. Scott, W. Toole, Peterborough, 
Ont.; H. Calcutt, Ashburnham, Ont.; C. A. Boulton, Lakefield, 
Ont.; F. W. Glen, Oshawa, Ont. The board subsequent] 
elected W. Cluxton, President; F. W. Glen, Vice-President; W. 
Beal, Secretary; W. Cluxton, Treasurer; John Fowler, Man- 
ager; W. H. Scott, Solicitor. 

Gilman, Clinton & Springfield.—Mr. Charles 8. Seyton has 
been placed in charge of the road as agent for the trustees 
who are now in possession. He has appointed Mr. T. J. Hud- 
son Superintendent, and Mr. J. W. Lane Auditor and General 
Ticket Agent. 

Fort Scott, Southeastern & Memphis.—The first board of di- 
rectors of this new company is as follows: Charles F. Drake 
Benjamin P. McDonald, Lewis C. Nelson, Fort Scott, Kan.; 
George H. Nettleton, Charles H. Prescott, Kansas City, Mo. 

Canaia Southern.—Mr. Webster, late Division Superintend- 
ent on the Great Western, has been appointed General Super- 
intendent. Mr. F. E. Snow has been appointed General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent. His headquarters will probably 
be in Detroit. 


Indianapolis & ty ty, = een the annual meeting in In- 





most of them did not remain shareholders long at a time. 





Ader, John Starr, James Bridges, Bainbridge, Ind.; J. M. 
Nichols, A. K. Stark, Rockville, Ind.; W. C. Donaldson, G. W. 
McClure, Montezuma, Ind.; W. W. C , T.D. Kingan, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; John Lee, Crawfordsville, Ind. The board 
elected John Lee, President; W. M. Hess, Secretary; J. M. 
Nichols, Treasurer. 

Hempstead & Montgomery.—The officers of this new compa- 
ny are: President, R. W. Crawford ; Vice-President, J. C. Ams- 
ler ; Secretary, Henry L. Rankin; Treasurer, R. R. McDade. 
The office is in Hempstead, Texas. 

Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore.—tit is reported that Mr. A. 
H. Morrison is to have the office of General Manager of this 
road again, Mr. Kimball, the present General Superintendent, 
retiring. 

Western North Carolina.—The Governor of North Carolina 
has ry as Commissioners to take charge of this road on 
behalf of the State, W. W. Rollins, of Madison, G. M. Roberts 
and W. 8, Pearson, of Buncombe. Col. Tate is Commissioner 
on behalf of the stockholders. 

Springfield, Western & Southeastern.—The first board of di- 
rectors consists of James Abbott, H. E. Havens, J. T. Keet, L. 
H. Murray and Charles Sheppard. The officers are: L. H. 
Murray, President ; H. E. Havens, Vice-President and Manag- 
ing Director ; Charles Sheppard, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
headquarters of the company are in Springfield, Mo. 

Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—C. H. Palmer, Jr., hav- 
ing resigned the position of Assistant Superintendent, to take 
efiect September 1, 1875, the track, bridges, docks and build- 
ings will be placed in charge of Mr. C. H. V. Cavis, Chief Engi- 
neer, and the foremen of these departments will hereafter re- 
ceive their directions from and make their reports to him at 
Marquette, Mich. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Coal Movement. 


Returns of coal tonnages for the week ending August 21 are 
as follows: 











1875. 1874, Inc. or Dec. P c. 
AMENBATEG, «cc cccescoccrecscccees 548,917 317,117 Inc..231,800 73.1 
Semi-bituminous, Broad Top and 
CHORTRARE, 0.02 ccccccccevceqeocce 23,766 

OCUMDOING, 000 cccccssccccccveces 61,573 2.000. 
Bituminous, Barclay............. re 

West’n Pennsylvania. 39,474 ...... 

o West Virginia........ 3 


Coke, Western Pennsylvania...... 15,414 ¥s nee 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvani 
ond week in August was as follows : 


Anthracite. 


Flour and Grain Movement. 
Receipts and shipments for the week ending Aug. 21 are re- 
ported as follows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels: 


Flour: 1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 83,386 101,773 Dec.. 18,387 18.0 
a “ gshipments...... 94,769 92,203 Ince... 2,666 28 

Atlantic ports’ receipts.... 162,547 189,721 Dec.. 27,174 1438 
Wheat: 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 1,199,356 2,431,532 Dec.. 1,232,176 50.7 
oe «  ghipments...... 999,075 1,976,598 Dec., 977,523 49.5 

Atlantic ports’ receipts....1,678,058 1,142,676 Inc.. 535,382 468 
Grain of All Kinds: 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 3,684,639 4,944,790 Dec.. 1,260,151 25.5 
™ “ shipments...... 2,658,444 3,076,530 Dec... 418,086 13.6 

Atlantic ports’ receipts....3,004,929 2,872,268 Inc... 192,661 4.6 


Of the grain shipments from lake ports for the week, 27 per 
—_ went by rail in 1875, 16 per cent in 1874 and 20 per cent. in 
1873. 

A railroad officer who has been traveling through the North- 
west, estimates that the country on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul roads will have 
12,000,000 bushels more wheat than last year to send to market. 
Chicago grain receipts for the week ending Aug. 28 were 
1,753,287 bushels in 1875, against 2,805,303 in 1874, a decrease of 
38 per cent. The shipments were 2,143,752 in 1875, and 1,817,- 
013 in 1874, an increase of 18 per cent. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings have been reported by the following companies : 
Year ending June 30: 














Shipments from Chicago to Butfalo were taken last week at 2 
cents per bushel for corn, and 244 for wheat. This comes very 
nearly annihilating the distance between Chicago and 9 
(which by lake is about 950 miles), and is only about equal 
the elevator charges at the two places. in 

The Buffalo Express says: “ Vessels, tugs and canal boats 
large numbers are lying idle, anticipating better times. 
cents a bushel is reported as the rate on corn from Chicage 
Buffalo, and vessels that get that even are deemed fortunate. 
If the bulk of vessels at 





dianapolis, >" 26, the following directors were chosen: W. 
M. Hess, J. B. Homan, L, M. Campbell, Danville, Ind.; N. W. 


1874-75. 1873-74. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & 
Lafarette.........0...+. $1,767,231 $1,859,475 Dec.. $92,244 5.0 
BRRVOMAES. cc scce accesee 1,056,312 1,198,011 Dec.. 141,699 118 
Net earnings........... $710,919 $661,464 Inc.. $49,455 7.5 
Earnings per mile...... 9,873 10,388 Dec.. 615 5.0 
Per cent. of expenses... 59.77 64.43 Dec.. 4.66 7.2 
Seven months ending July 31: 
1875. 1874. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington 
ER eases s00s6cs $681,097 $985,171 Dec..$304,074 30.9 
Mobile & Ohio............ 885,436 1,203,317 Dec.. 317,881 26.4 
Six Months ending June 30: 
Missoun, Kansas and 
DOMND, ccccrvsvoccccsces $1,444,990 Dec..$211,887 14.7 
Expenses 975,521 Dec.. 289,497 29.7 
Net earnings.......... $547,079 $469,469 Inc... $77,610 165 
Earnings per mile..... 1,569 1,838 Dec.. 269 14.7 
Per cent. of expenses. . 55.63 67.51 Dec.. 11.88 17.6 
Month of July: 
Mobile & Ohio........... 102,101 119,047 Dec.. 16,946 14.2 
Philadelphia & Erie...... 322,837 313,615 Inc.. 9,222 29 
EXPenseS.... 22sec 202,423 231,291 Dec.. 28,868 12.5 
Net earnings...... .... $120,414 $82,324 Inc.. $38,090 463 
Earnings per mile...... 1,121 1,089 Inc.. 32 2.9 
Per cent. of expenses... 62.70 73.15 Dec.. 11.05 16.0 
First Two Weeks in August: 
Denver & Rio Grande.... 15,900 16,341 De.. 4412.7 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So.. 128,435 114,113 Inc.. 14,322 12.6. 
Week ending August 6: 
Great Western......... £14,915 £17,611 Dec.. £2,696 153 
Week ending August 7: 
Grand Trunk........... £33,200 £89,400 Dec.. £6,200 15.7 
Week ending August 13: 
Great Western........... £14,882 £17,402 Dec.. £2,570 148 
Week ending August 14: ° 
Grand Trunk............ £36,600 £40,000 Dec.. £3,400 88 
Lake Rates, 
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last week 125 sail vessels, including many of the largest on the 
lakes, should seek to load at once, they could not get one cent per 
bushel on corn to Buffalo. There are no grain-laden sail ves- 
sels on the lakes to speak of. ‘Zhe Onondaga arrived Satur- 
day night, and was the last from the straits. Here, the River 
Towing Association, under the management of Jones & May- 
tham, have laid up and placed in ordinary the greater portion 
of their tugs, leaving only three or four for active service. Of 
canal boats, the canal and slips are full of them. There are 
probably not less than 300 in port.” 


Ocean Freights. 


Last week grain was taken by steam to Liverpool at 6% to 
6% pence, and provisions at 30 shillings per ton. Rates have 
risen somewhat recently. The distance from New York to 
Liverpool is three times as far as that from Chicago to Buffalo, 
and the freight rate last week was seven times as great. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. s 


The Cleveland (O.) Review says: “The Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company’s works are running to their fall capacity. The 
Newburg Mill is turning out steel rails to fill a contract with 
the Toledo, Wabash & Western road. Their Lake Shore mill 
is running onironrails. The three rod mills and the plate 
_ - fully engaged. ‘They have contracts some months 
ahead. 

“The iron structure with which it is intended to replace the 
wooden building covering the Newburg works of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company is in course of construction and will be 
completed within sixty days. This work will not cause any sus- 
pension of work in the mill.” 

The Neshannock Furnace, at Newcastle, Pa., has a contract 
to furnish 5,000 tons of Bessemer pig iron for the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Works at Baldwin. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive & Car Works are just completing 
six standard engines with 16 by 24 cylinders for the Atlanta & 
Richmond Air Line road. They have also finished three nar- 
row-gauge engines for Western roads. The latter are eight- 
wheeled ‘‘American” engines with 9X16 inch cylinders. The 
shops are running full time with about one-quarter of a full 
force. 

The rail mill of the St. Albans Iron & Steel Works has 
stopped for the present, having no orders on hand. 

Mr. T. P. Richardson, a well-known contractor, recently 
built for the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn road over 6,200 feet 
of pile bridging in 60 days, in addition to a draw-bridge 125 feet 
long, with two piers. Since finishing this work Mr. Richardson 
has built 700 feet of pile bridge, including a draw, for the War- 
wick Railroad of Rhode Island. This last job was done in 17 








days. 

The Leetonia Tool Company, a new firm, has just erected 
works in Leetonia, O., for the manufacture of railroad and 
mining tools. The works contain two steam-hammers and 
other necessary machinery. 

The La Porte (Ind.) Car Manufacturing Company has re- 
cently made arrangements for doing repair work to engines 
and cars. 

British Rail Exports. 

The Board of Trade returns for July gives the following fig- 
ures for the exports of railroad iron of all kinds : 

For the month of July: 


1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec, 
Exports to United States....... 1,814 112 Inc, ,1,702 1520 
Dota SPOSts. coccccccccccccccce 71,601 177,897 Dec..6,296 8 
For the seven months ending with July : 
1875. 1874. Decrease. 
Exports to United States.......... 3,288 11,042 1,754 10 
Total exports.......ccccccccccssses 330,905 505,164 174,259 34 


More than half of the total shipments to the United States 
for the seven months were made in July, but these shipments 
were still light. For the seven months the average value per 
ton was £10 4s. in 1875, against £12 15s. in 1874, a decrease of 
just one-fifth, It has been assumed that the ex- 

rts to the United States are now chiefly steel, 
mut this can hardly be true this year, for the 
average valuation per ton exported to the United States 
has been less than the average valuation per ton exported to 
all countries and only £9 16s. 6d. ree year, doubtless, the 
reper to this country were largely steel, the average 
valuation of such exports for the seven months having been 
£13 128, The total exports to this country for the seven 
months would lay 37 salles of frack with 56 lbs. rail. 


The Swing Beam Truck Patent. 

The Locomotive Engine Safety Truck Company calls our 
attention to the fact that in the notice under this head pub- 
lished last week, the name of the patentee of the swing truck 
was printed ‘ Alba F. Sweet,” instead of “ Alba F. Smith,” as 
it should have been. The correction is the more necessary as 
there is a Mr. Sweet, formerly Master Mechanic of the Michigan 
Central road, who had a patent locomotive truck, and the error 
in the name might thus lead to some confusion. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Erie. 

On the 1st inst., the Erie Company began paying the interest 
of the second and third-mortgage bonds, due that day. The 
New York Hvening Post says: “The principal and interest of 
$4,580,000 6 per cent. sterling bonds, due to-day, was not paid ; 
these are not a mortgage, but were made convertible into first 
¢onsolidated mortgage bonds, which latter rank after the old 

h mortgage, under which the Receiver holds his place.” 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 

It is reported that arrangements have been made by which 
the trains of the Lake Ontario Division will run over the tracks 
of the New York Central & Hudson River road from Lewiston, 
N t., to Niagara Falls, as soon as the line is completed to 
Lewiston. 

The work on the grading and bridges of the Lake Ontario 
Division is progressing well, and the company expects to have 
the iron all down to Lewiston this fall. 


Qhioago & Michigan Lake Shore. 
It is said that surveys are being made for an extension from 
© present terminus at New Buffalo, Mich., southward to the 
lake Shore & Michigan Southern road near La Porte, Ind. 
distance is about 15 miles. 


Delaware & Bound Brook. 
are informed that the Ewing & Trenton Company, which 
aunty filed the location of its road in New Jersey, and which, 
Was said, “was to form a branch of this road at 
Bet has no connection of any kind with the Delaware & 
a Brook Company, and the officers of that company have 
howledge whatever of its purposes or of the location of its 


Atlantic & Groat Western. 


at of the amounts of securities whose holders have as- 
Taly 2 to the revised scheme of arrangement is given down to 
y 21, since which time we have seen no statement of figures, 

: Gh English journals say that assets were coming in i 
pT for large amounts. By the statement of July 21, $27,- 
securities of all classes, out of a total of nearly 





$100,000,000, had assented tothe arrangement. These included 
more than a quarter of the-first and third mortgage and more 
than a third of the second mortgage bonds. 
Meetings. 
The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
the times and places given: 
Cleveland and Mahoning Valley, adjourned, in Cleveland, O., 
tember 11, at 11 a. m., in the company’s office. 
a —— Bloomington & Western; in Urbana, Ill., Sep- 
mber 8. 


Springfield, Western & Southeastern. 

A company = name has filed articles of incorporation 
in Missouri. e object of the company is to take the fran- 
chises and graded road of the old Kansas City & Memphis 
Company and complete the road. The new company has al- 
ready made provisional contracts for ties and iron. A vote is to 
be taken soon in Barton County, Mo., on the question of sub- 
scribing $45,000 to the company. 


The Vermont Oentral Trustees’ Accounting. 

The counsel for the bondholders have about completed their 
side of the case and have framed a formidable indictment 
against the trustees. The charges are, in brief, as follows: 

1. That the trustees leased the Sullivan Railroad in their 

rivate capac.ty and operated it so that the net earnings were 
arge. These net earnings they retained themselves, although 
the road was worked practically as part of the trust. 

2. The Montreal & Vermont Junction road was mainly built 
and owned by two of the trust~es, and was operated under an 
arrangement by which the trust paid all expenses and repairs 
and turned over 50 per cent. of the gross earnings to the 
owners. 

3. That W. C. Smith, one of the trustees, received from the 
St. Albans Foundry Company a royalty of one-half cent. per 
pound on castings and of over rs each for car wheels far. 
nished the trust, and that the prices paid were above market 
rates. 

4. That about $30,000 was spent for ‘secret service,” and 
that details of the expenditure are refused. 

5. That funds of the trust were used in the unauthorized pur- 
chase of the Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly road in Canada. 

6. That money due for carrying Canadian mails was illegally 
drawn by Col. A. B. Foster, who was associated with the trus- 
a in the ownership of the Montreal & Vermont Junction 
road, 

7. That the National Car Company and the Vermont Iron & 
Car Company were organized for the purpose of making money 
out of the trust. 

8. That the trustees threw upon the trust losses of $75,000 
from the construction of the Missisquoi road, of nearly $832,000 
from the Rutland lease, and $409,000 from the Ogdensburg & 
—_— Champlain lease, besides $250,000 lost in running the lake 
oats. 

9. That funds of the trust were unlawfully used in buying 
stock in the Northern Transportation Company and in hotel 
and other companies, 

10. That the trustees have been in the habit of retaining 
lawyers all over the State and of paying large retainers for 
nominal services, and that free passes have been largely used 
- given to lawyers, members of the Legislature, editors and 
others. 

11. That expenses were incurred in lobbying at Montpelier, 
Concord, Albany and Washington, and funds were used with 
the probable intent of corrupting public officers. 

The defense is not yet fully developed, but the main argu- 
ments apparently are a claim that the various leases and pur- 
chases were essential to the preservation and development of 
the trust; a general denial of fraudulent practise or in- 
tent, and finally what lawyers would call a Bm of autrefois 
acquit, a claim that the periodical auditing of the trust ac- 
counts by a committee of bondholders and their approval by 
that committee is a bar to any exceptions now taken, 

The hearing is still in progress and will apparently last some 
time longer. 


Pennsylvania. 

Surveys are being made for a new freight track around the 
city of Lancaster, Pa., over which trains can pass instead of 
going through the city. ‘The new line will leave the 5 
track at the Big Conestoga Bridge and run by way of Stam- 
baugh’s and the Little Conestoga to Dillersville, several miles. 

An engine-house and other buildings are to be erected in 
Gaysport, Pa., on the Hollidaysburg Branch. 

The extension of the Moshannon Branch of the Tyrone Di- 
vision is progressing well, and two miles of track have been 
laid, carrying the track to the Kendrick coal shaft and within 
a mile of the summit. The whole length of the extension from 
Houtzdale to Madera will be seven miles. 

The banking firms of Drexel & Co., C. & H. Borie and W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co., in Philadelphia, are offering for sale this 
company’s new 6 per cent. sinking-fund bonds, payable in 1905. 
The bonds are either registered or coupon, interest on the 
former being payable quarterly and on the latter half-yearly. 
The price is ob and accrued interest; the amount offered is not 
stated. The company authorizes the statement that the 
present issue is for the purpose of paying for all construction 
and equipment work done and to be done during the year 1875, 
and for paying off the entire floating debt of the company. 


Washington & Ohio. 

The proposed agreement between this company and the 
parties represented by Mr. O. A. Stevens has not been carried 
into effect. At the late general meeting of stockholders cer- 
tain a “endments were made to the original contract, which, at 
ame ng of the board of directors, heldin Alexandria recently, 
wer ee consideration, but the parties being unable to agree 
in 1.gard to the alterations, the board declined to take any 
further action at present. 


Sharon. 

This road is to run from Sharon, Pa., northward to the 
Atlantic & Great Western, at Cape Horn, a distance of about 
eight miles. For about a mile, to Rowle’s Furnace, a track is 
already in existence and will be used. A contract for the 

ading of the seven miles from Rawle’s Furnace to Cape 

orn has been let to Scurry & McCray, of Greenville, Pa., who 
are to begin work at once and complete it by December 1. 
The work will be light, as for much of the distance the line 
follows the tow path of the abandoned canal. 


Central, of Iowa. 

Judge Love, of the United States Circuit Court, has, accord- 
ing to the Iowa papers, decided that the machine shops must 
be moved from Eldora to Marshalltown within six months, pro- 
vided Marshalltown pays the expenses of removal. 


Vicksburg & Meridian. 

The President some time since issued a circular stating that 
the company was unable to pay the 2 per cent. interest due 
April 1 on the unindorsed bonds, and that this failure was 
caused by the excessive taxation imposed upon the road by the 
towns and counties along the line, the taxes amounting to 
about $30,000. Previous to this the company had been almost 
entirely exempt from taxation by the terms of its charter. The 


circular says: 

Tt is doubtless known to you that by reason of the great 
flood of April, 1874, and the destruction of the Big Black Bridge 
and the consequent extra expenses and loss of business, the 
company was compelled to pass the 2 per cent. interest due 

he Tat of July Jast, upon the first, and third mortgage 





bonds; and that the company has not until now defaulted upon 
the interest of the unindorsed bonds. I aim glad to be able to 
state that the present Legislature has passed an act which es- 
tablishes the total taxation of the company at about $11,000 


| per annum, payable to the State, and which is to be in place 


and in lieu of all other taxes, State, county and municipal. 
With this amount of taxation, the managers of the company 
believe that they can, after the 1st of April, pay the customa 

2 per cent. of interest upon the Ist of July and October, an 
regularly thereafter.” 


Toledo, Aun Arbor & Northern. 

The partly graded road-bed of this road will be sold at 
auction in Ann Arbor, Mich., September 14, by the assignee in 
bankruptcy. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
_ Receiver, Mr. Wm. Bond, has issued the following cir- 
cular : 

“The office of general manager of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, made vacant by the resignation of Col. R. 8. 
Stevens, is hereby abolished.” 


The Receiver reports as follows for the half-year ending 


June 30: 
1873-74. 1872-73, Inc.or Dec. P.c, 

Receipts from 

freight........ INE? ikanceecceckde” nines abhecveosn’ 
Passengers...... GED cdcccccuseese <cccsecsccoecces 
BEREEB. ce00s cece Passe GO 6604006000966 csccazdedencoens 
Express .... ..+. BERTIE GD nccccccccecce socccccccccseces 
Miscellaneous... 4,706 12 


$1,444,989 94 Dec. .$211,886 55 14.7 





Tot'l receipts $1,233,103 29 
Expenses : 


Transportation. . SRRGEE GD. asscosspeciess  conecicces Ssnies 
Locomotive ex- 

penses ........ WOE OTE BT .cecccccvecee , cvcrscesssoveses 
Car expenses.... GEE DD cccncncceces sbsonccecoconese 
Maintenance of 

WAY vcccccccece 122,300 09 
General expenses 35,928 37 
Other expenses. . 1,729 45 








Worki’g expenses 
Construction ac- 


IOUS chins slota-dee: nobeubockhooenens 








COUNT. .... .66 CD BDl. Kind Kedncdes. etesacensobeones 
WOO. ccc cece $686,023 82 $975,520 80 Dee. "$280,496 98 29.7 
Net earnings. ..... $547,079 57 $469,469 14 Inc. . $77,610 43 16.5 


The earnings per mile were $1,560 in 1875 and $1,838 in 1874. 
The proportion of working expenses was 49.58 per cent.; in- 
cluding construction it was 55.63 per cent. in 1875, and 67.51 
per cent, 1874. The net earnings were $696 per mile worked in 
1875, and $597 in 1874. 

Utica & Black River. 


Track laying is in progress on the extension from Redwood, 
N. Y., to Morristown, and the company expects to have it com- 
pleted by December, 


Keokuk & Des Moines, 


The grading of the new river route from Buena Vista to Sand 
Prairie, is now well advanced, and the contractor has begun to 
lay iron at Buena Vista. The work has been much delayed by 
heavy rains, 


Wisconsin Ventral. 

In the suit of Governor Reid against this company and 
George T. Bigelow and John A, Stewart, trustees, the Milwau- 
kee Cireuit Court has granted an injunction to restrain the 
~ ymany from disposing of the remainder of its first-mortgage 
OTLB, . 

This company has issued a circular which gives the follow- 
ing statement: 


Received from sales of $4,618,500 first-mortgage bonds. . . $3,712,919,39 
Preferred stock 






TITTTITETITIL TI TTTL LTT iT Terre 1,900,100.00 

Town and county Wades occ sc0c0000ccecc0sceccsceveses oe 115,627.50 

TRICO FERES’ BOC soo ccccccccccccccccceccceescsoc+e sees 167,000.00 

BOSFOWSS MOREY o00c cccccccocccececccceccccccesccccess es 38,795.58 

Dotad...ccccccecsecces covececccccccvesesece seceeseses $5,934,462.47 
Paid for construction. $5,238,715.04 

cove cccccccceees 534,780.77 e 

159,812.92 

5,983,309.63 

BeRAMSS. ccccccccce sccccvcccccsccoesoccvesseccoessoes $1,152.84 


Including 120 miles of leased road there are 320 miles over 
which trains are run. The land grant expires December 81, 
1876, by which time about 125 miles more of road must be 
built or the balance of the grant, 400,000 acres, will be forfeited, 
The company proposes to fund nine semi-annual coupons in an 
interest-bearing certificate, and to issue more bonds to com- 
plete the road. 

A second circular proposes to issue $2,500,000 bonds at 80, 
and deposit five years’ interest in a New York trust company, or 
to deduct the five years’ interest from the money paid for the 
bonds. This arrangement would make the receipts from a 
$1,000 bond about $460. This would give about $1,150,000 to 
build the 125 miles of new road, as the net earnings of the 
completed road are all needed for new equipment and improve- 
ments. 

The sections to be finished are from Worcester, Wis., north 
to the Penoka iron range, and from Stevens Point southward 
to Portage. 

It is probably in consequence of the issue of these circulars 
that the injunction mentioned above has been applied for. 


New Oastle & Shelbyville. 

It is proposed to build a railroad from New Castle, Ind, 
southwest to Shelbyville. The distance is about 35 miles, and 
for about 20 miles there is an old grade in existence, 


Montclair. 

The Superintendent, Mr. T. C. Purdy, gives notice that, im- 
mediately after the burning of the bridge over the Passaic at 
Woodside, N. J., he took measures to build a temporary bridge. 
He found, however, that a temporary trestle would obstruct 
navigation, and would not be allowed unless the rebuilding of 
the draw-pier and draw was in progress, with the utmost possi- 
ble dispatch. With the funds at his command he was unable 
to pay for a permanent draw, and both the trustees who are 
in possession of the road and the bondholders’ committee de- 
clined to become responsible for anything. He has therefore 
been obliged to abandon the hope of rebuilding the bridge and 
will run the road as best he can, making the transfer across the 
river with as little inconvenience to ers as ible. It 
is not likely that anything further be done until after the 
foreclosure sale, which is to take place for September. 


Gilman, Olinton & Springfield, 

Under the recent order of the Court, Mr. Hinckley, the for- 
mer Receiver, turned over the road Aug. 28 to Mr. rles 8. 
Seyton, who is agent for the trustees under the first mortgage 
Thomas A. Scott and Hugh J. Jewett. Mr. Seyton took formal 
possession and has established his headquarters at Springfield, 


— 
— 
= 


Mr. Hinckley, while surrendering possession of the road and 
a partof the eK his possession, retained the larger 
share of the cash balance, amounting to over $40,000. His 
reasons for this action are that he is liable for debts accrued 
under his receivership and w a bond which he had giver , 
and upon which an injunction had been issued by the United 
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States Court restraining the collection of taxes levied by the | 
State upon its capital s Mr. Seyton offered to give him 
sufficient security to cover all his liabilities, and will bring the 
quostion before the Court as soon as possible. 


Fort Scott, Southeastern & Memphis. 

This company has filed articles of incorporation in Missouri. 
The capital stock is to be $1,700,000. The route is about 170 
miles long, from the point where the Kansas road of the same 
name reaches the Missouri State line southeast to the Arkansas 
line in Ozark County. At the latter point it is to meet a line 
to be built from Memphis, Tenn., up through Arkansas. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Texas. 

Messrs. Ludeling, Ray and the other parties who composed 
the North Louisiana & Texas Nera & whose claim to the 
road was decided to be illegal by the United States Supreme 

Jourt, have filed in court a claim for about $900,000 for im- 
provements which they claim to have made in the road while 
it was in their possession. The old bondholders who now hold 
the title to the property, charge that this bill is fraudulent, 
amounting to a at $10,000 per mile, while in fact no such im- 
provements were made, 


New York & New England. 


An officer of the — has made the following statement 
which is not new, but which sums up the present condition o 
affairs: 

“The corporation was organized in April, 1873, but did not 
come into possession of their property till July, 1875, as it was 
necessary to pay certain debts amounting to $750,000, incurred 
while the receivers and trustees were in possession. This 
amount was raised by the issue of the company’s notes, dated 
Sept. 1, 1874, payable two years from date, with 7 per cent. inter- 
oa semi-annually. The firstcoupon on these notes was paid 
last March, and the second becomes due on the Ist of ~~ em- 
ber next. The capital stock of the new company is limited to 
$20,000,000, being the amount of bonds issued under the Ber- 
dell mortgage. These bonds are for $1,000 each, and entitle 
the holder to ten shares of the new stock. Up to Aug. 24 there 
had been exchanged between five and six millions of bonds. 
There is no time fixed by the mortgage within which holders 
must convert, but the bonds are no longer a lien upon the 
property, and are of no other value than as representing so 
much stock, or rather entitling the holder to exchange for 
stock, as a bondholder has no rights as a stockholder until he 
converts his bonds. The property is further encumbered by 
about $2,500,000 bonds secured by mortgages prior to the Ber- 
dell mortgage.” 

The formal announcement of the transfer of the property by 
the trustees was made July 31. 


Michigan Oentral. 


This company’s contract with the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
»any for running slee ing cars over its road expires this fall. 
he New York Central objects to hauling Pullman cars, and 


all sleeping cars running east of Suspension Bridge and over 
the New York Central shall be Wagner cars, while all which 
pass over the Erie and Michigan Central shall be Pullman 
cars. Then, apparently, no Pullman cars will run on the New 
York Central, and if one anne company gives better accom- 
modations than the other, it will attract travel not only to that 
company, but to the road over which its cars will run exclu- 
sIVeLYy. 

The Detroit Tribune says: “A few days since the Tribune 
announced a conference of railroad officials relative to a propo- 
sition to substitute Wagner for Pullman cars on the Central 
Railroad. It is now authoritatively stated that the change has 
been ordered to take effect on and after the first of November. 
Mr. Pullman’s contract with the Central expires on the first of 
October, but the use of his cars will be continued thirty days 
beyond this time by mutual consent. This change, it is be- 
lieved, will not have any effect upon the manufacture of Pull- 
man coaches in Detroit, as the works here are wholly engaged 
in repairing and in constructing new cars for Europe.” 

This probably is a mistaken account of the decision, as the 
Erie has no Wagner cars and the Michigan Central certainly 
does not prefer them. 

Reports have been circulated to the effect that this company 
wag about to enter into an agreement with the Canada South- 
erfl, by which a large = of its through business was to be 
sent over that vente ese rumors have, however, been con- 
tradic 
Western North Oarolina. 

Governor Brogden of North Carolinu has appointed three 
commissioners, who, with one chosen by the private stock- 
holders, will have the charge and management of this road 
under the law passed by the last Legislature. The road was 
purchased by the State at the recent judicial sale. 


Toronto, Grey & Bruce. 
This company is said to be financially embarrassed and un- 
able to he: 9 current demands for he oy and other purposes. 
The employes have threatened to strike unless they are paid. 
The — offered to make a partial payment, but this was 
rejec 


Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy. 
It will be remembered that some months since the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia authorized the city of Richmond to subscribe 
$1,000,000 aid the building of a road to connect the 
Chesapeake & Ohio with the Western system of railroads. It 
is understood that negotiations have been in progress to secure 
this subscription for the Big Sandy road to Louisville. The 
roposition said to have been made is that a new company be 
Tormed, to — the ig — are - a — = 
the property, the comple ro ¥y , ete., an su 
outie $500,000 ; they are also to build the 5 ron over the Big 
Sandy River, and the nine miles of road from that point to 
Huntington. The Richmond subscription of $1,000, will 
then be given to this new jw are appears to be doubtful 
whether all parties can be brought to accept these terms. 

The City Council of Lexington, Ky., has ny ee a com- 
mittee to see whether the towns and counties holding stock in 
the company can be brought to agree upon any plan for the 
completion of the road. 


Waynesburg & Washington. 

The contract for 65,000 ties has been let to J. B. Poor, of 
Pittsburgh, at 184% cents per tie. The delivery is to begin Sep- 
tember 10, and 900 per day are to be furnished until the con- 
tract is filled. The work of getting out timber for the bridges 
and trestles is in progress.. The heaviest cuttings on the line 
are now finished, and the rest of the grading is well ad- 
vanced. There is talk now of an extension south of Waynes- 
burg, either up Smith Creek to Blacksville, or down Mudd 
Creek to Carmichael’s. Either line is practicable and would, it 
is said, secure a good local traftic. 


Parker & Karns City. 
This com has agreed to build an extension from Parker 
City, Pa., by east to Petersburg, in Clarion County, 
about five miles, provided the parties interested will buy $50, 
of the company’s first-mortgage bonds. 
Qincinnati Southern. ’ 
In addition to the 11 miles already completed from Lexing- 
toa to Nicholasville (the old Cincinnati, Lexington & East Ten- 


Y | ping of a brake-beam from one of the foreign cars which were 


were abandoned by the contractors are yet to be re-let. Con- 
oe have been made for the ties for a considerable part of 
e line. 


The Delaware Fruit Traffic. - 


The direct peach train run from Middletown, Del., to Boston 
has proved very successful, the fruit arriving in good condi- 
tion. There is a saving of several hours over shipments made 
to New York and then reshipped, and the peaches are saved 
from an extra handling, which is thought to damage them as 
much as a 12 hours’ longer journey. 

The shipments made to the West have not done so well, much 
of the fruit arriving in a damaged or spoiled condition, while 
the prices brought by that which was good were not high 
enough to warrant the payment of the freights charged. It is 
said, however, that little or no first-class fruit has been sent to 
Western cities. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The first train over the newly acquired branch to Kansas City 
was to run August 30. The extension westward to Las Animas, 
Cal., is nearly completed, and trains will be running in a short 
time. 


Spanish Fork. 

Work has been begun on the grading of a new narrow-gauge 
road which is to run from the Utah Southern through the Span- 
ish Fork Canon into the Sanpete Valley. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

A movement is on foot to build a direct line from Shreveport, 
La., northward to this road near Fulton, Ark. The distance is 
about 80 miles. A committee was to be sent to St. Louis to 
confer with the officers of the company. 


European & North American. 

The stockholders met in Bangor, Me., last week, but ad- 
journed for thirty days without taking any action. The com- 
mittee for the creditors have prepared their report, and will 
present it at an early day. 


Western Maryland. 

The work of demohshing the old buildings now on the ground 
to be occupied by the new depot in Baltimore is in progress. 
The contracts for the construction of the building will be con- 
cluded by the time the ground is cleared. 


Pinconning & Glencoe. 

The Detroit Tribune says: ‘An iron railway eleven miles 
long has been built by Van Etten, Campbell & Co., from Pin- 
conning, on the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad, to their 
mills at Glencoe, on the head waters of the Kawkawlin River.” 
The same firm built a wooden road on apparently the same 
line about two years ago. They have now probably put down 
iron rails on the old wooden road. 


Davenport & St. Paul. 

The officers of this company and the agent of the bondholders 
have been inspecting the various lines proposed to bring this 
road into the city of Davenport, Ia., ool have been consulting 
with a committee of citizens as to the steps to be taken to 
secure the building of this extension into the city. 


Oanada Southern. 

The business of this road is reported to be increasing steadily 
and even rapidly. Negotiations are said to be in progress for 
important connections with other lines. 


Transportation to the Oentennial. 

In a communication to Mr. A. T. Goshorn, Director General 
Mr. Cassatt, Third Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroa 
Jompany, says that that corporation has received responses 
from the New York Central, the Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad companies, assenting to the proposed arrangement 
with reference to the transportation of goods to and from the 
Centennial Exposition. He says: 
“It is, therefore, understood that regular rates shall be 
charged on all goods carried to the Exposition for exhibitors 
over the roads controlled by the above-named companies and 
by this company, and that all unsold goods shall be returned 
free—freight and all charges to be prepaid in every case. This 
arrangement to cover all articles intended for exhibition, as 
well as all other articles forwarded by exhibitors for their own 
use in connection with the Exposition.” 


Oleveland, Oolumbus, Oincinnati & Indianapolis. 

The contact for the brickwork of the new repair oe at 
Brightwood, near Indianapolis, has been let to Harry Taylor & 
Co., work to be completed by October 1, 1876. There are to be 
seven separate buildings, and the estimated cost is $130,000. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

During the eight months from December 1, 1874, to August 1 
1875, Receiver Wright bas expended $242,612.96 for iron an 
steel rails and fastenings and new ties. At the latter date 
there were contracts amounting to $226,642.54 outstanding for 
material for track repairs, all of which was to be delivered with- 
in 90 days. 


New York & Long Branch. 


the extension now in 
Meet Toms River, Barnegat and Mannaha 
probably rests on no very solid foundation as yet. 


Tennessee Railroad Taxation. - 
The State Assessors have assessed the 45 miles of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad in Tennessee at $18,000 per mile. 
Their action awaits the approval of the Governor, who is 
understood to have ply his approbation verbally. 
A letter has been received from Mr. Russell Houston, attorney 
for the road, in which he intimates to the Commissioners that 
if they determine to assess the branches of the road the com- 
sey will carry the matter into the courts and there contest 
he right of the State to assess them, claiming that they are 
exempt from taxation under the provisions of their charters 
granted by the Legislature of Tennessee, 


Hempstead & Montgomery, ; 
This company was organized in Hempstead, Tex., August 14, 
and purposes beginning work as soon as the necessary sub- 
scriptions can be secured. The road is to run from the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central at Hempstead northeast about 30 miles to 
Montgomery, and it is proposed to build it on the prismoidal, 
or one-rail system. 


Northern Pacific. 
At the time of the recent accident to the Brainerd Bridge. 


General Manager Mead expressed to a reporter of the St. Pa 
Pioneer-Press his belief that it had been caused by the drop- 


m, which 


on the train and which had brake fastenings of a different pat- 
tern from those of the Northern Pacific cars. On August 21 
another accident —— at the bridge, which the same 
paper describes as follows : : 

‘As the train in question was crossing the new bridge, the 
brake of one of the cars drop catching a tie, and before the 
train could be stop had 
ten or twelve feet. The new bridge being ot the pile pattern. 
and much stronger than any ordinary truss bridge, withs 


rate the expressed theory of Gen. Mead, 





nessee road), about 41 miles of agg Beng been accepted, 
ani 50 miles more are nearly realy. About 200 miles of grad- 
ing will be completed by November. Several sections which 


out the ties for a distance of 


the shock, and a repetition of the terrible calamity of a few 
weeks ago was averted. The last accident oe far to corrobo- | Susanville & Reno. 

é 0 he plausibility of 
which was concurred in by the experts who examined the | low Creek, 15 miles, and thence by way of Long 


of — nature, directly to the train, was the cause of the di. 
aster. 


Northern Central. 

The new roof on the Baltimore depot is completed, and fur- 
ther improvements are talked of. The new building for the 
general officers in Baltimore is being pushed forward, and the 
walls of the foundation and basement story are up. 

The road is securing a considerable share of the fruit busi- 
ness from Baltimore to the West, taking the great bulk of all 
that sent by ordinary freight trains. The fruit growers claim 
that sufficient concessions have not been made in the rates on 
fast freight shipments, in view of the past business they have 
given to the Baltimore & Ohio. It is said that the Northern 
Central was willing to reduce rates, but the Baltimore & Ohio 
would not consent. 


Alabama & Ohatanooga. 

From the evidence taken before the special commissioner it 
appears that the receivers’ certificates will amount to a little 
more than $1,000,000, of which about $371,000 were sold at 90 
per cent. of their face, $245,000 were issued for landsfat Chatta- 
nooga, and about $400,000 were for loans made by the receivers 
with interest to September 1. Of these loans about $250,000 
were made in New York at a high rate of interest, and might 
be contested, though they have been allowed by the court. In 
addition there is about $77,000 to be paid for wages due, and 
$200,000 for court expenses. It is onl that there is about $125,- 
000 owing for small debts, which will have to be paid in money. 
Mr. J. C. Stanton holds a judgment of $340,000, obtained in a 
Tennessee court, which, however, may possibly be rejected. 
Including everything the debts amount to about $1,750,000. 

An offer has been made by Boston parties to purchase the 
road, and it is said that the foreign bondholders have sent over 
a special agent to negotiate with those parties. 


New Jersey & New York. 


Proceedings have been begun in the Court of Chancery to 
compel the Erie to specific performance of contract. The com- 
pany claims that the Erie has no right to use the method ot 
enforcing the payment of rent which it has adopted, its proper 
remedy being in a suit for debt. 

In addition to the line from Hackensack Junction to Jersey 
City, the company uses some two miles of the Piermont Branch 
of the Erie, from Spring Valley, N. Y., to Nanuet Junction. 
The Erie has made no attempt to interfere with the connections 
over this section of road. 

A question of some importance will be involved in the suit 
before the Chancellor, and that is whether a railroad company 
has a right to take such violent action as the Erie has to en- 
force a contract, and thereby interrupt or stop altogether pub- 
lic travel. Some time ago, when the Erie attempted to prevent 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western from passing through 
the Bergen Tunnel, the Governor of New | took the 
ground that the rights and convenience of the public must 
override all minor considerations, and that travel-could not be 
stopped in this way. He therefore took possession of the tun- 
nel and allowed the trains of both parties to pass through. In 
that case the companies settled their differences by a com- 
promise, and the Governor’s action was never passed upon by 
the courts. 


New Jersey Railroad Taxation. 

It will be remembered that the Morris & Essex Railroad 
Company refused to pay taxes levied under the present law, on 
the ground that the amendment to the charter passed in 1865, 
which provided for the payment to the State of an annual tax 
of one-half of one per cent. on the cost of the road, constituted 
a contract between the State and the ——— and consequent- 
bho not be set aside. The Court of Errors and Appeals, 
the highest Court in the State, however, decided against the 
company, holding that the law of 1865 did not constitute a con- 
tract and that it could be repealed or amended by the Legis- 
lature. From this decision the company has now appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Preliminary injunc- 
tions have been issued prohibiting the collection of the taxes 
— upon the company until the case can be heard and de- 
cided. 


Northern Pacific. 
The United States Circuit Court has confirmed the sale of 
the road and its purchase by the bondholders’ committee. 
There is now no reason for further delay in the reorganization 
of the company. 
The Purchasing Committee of bondholders has issued a call 
for a meeting of all bondholders who have concurred in the 
ay of reorganization and surrendered their bonds to meet at 
he office of the company, No. 23 Fifth avenue, New York, Sep- 
tember 29, at at 12 noon, for the purpose of electing a board of 
directors and transacting any other business that may come up. 
Holders of receipts of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
of New York for surrendered bonds will, on production of suci 
receipts, be entitled to vote in person or by proxy at said meet- 
ing, until formal certificates of preferred stock are 
issued. 
Holders of common stock have not the right to vote till on 


There is talk of an extension from Squan Village, the end of | #4 after July 1, 1878. 
ogress, southward oo shore Springfield & New London. 


The line from the water shops to the junction with the 
Springfield, Athol & Northeastern road in Springfield has been 
finally located. The contract for the grading has been let to 
Sackett & Reynolds, of Springfield. 


Old Oolony. 

The fifth = of the Fall River Bridge is nearly ready, and 
work on the bridge is being pushed with the intention of hav- 
ing it completed before winter. It is said that next spring & 
track will be laid from Somerset down the west side of the river 
to the new bridge, and that the old wooden bridge over the 
Taunton River at Somerset will be abandoned. 


New Mail Routes. — 
The following order for extensions of service have been 
issued by Mr. George 8S. Bangs, General Superintendent of 
Railway Mail Service. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—Extend from Bartlett by Crawford 
House to Fabyan House, 18% miles, from Sept. 1. 

Dividends. ; 
Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 
Pane h —_ & Navigation, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 

ember 4. , 
esquehoning Valley, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
September 4. 


New Bedford & Middleboro. , 

The people of New Bedford, Mass., at a special election 1as' 
week voted against subscribing $260,000 to a ty line 
from that city northward to the Old Colony at Mi peewee 
er eee —- 17 miles. Another election can and probs! 
will be held. 


Woodland & Oolusa. sii 

The right of way has been secured, the line finally eo. 
and the contractors were to begin work this week. A 
force is to be put on at once. 


. * P ‘ to Wil- 
It is proposed to build a railroad from Susanville, Or to the 





wreck, and who were unanimously of opinion that an accident | Central Pacific at Reno. Another route spoken of is by way of 
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Pyramid Lake and Truckee Meadows, striking the Central Pa- 
cific near Wadsworth. Both lines are said to be feasible with 
moderate grades. It is also proposed to build from Susanville 
in the other direction by way of Big Meadows and Deer Creek 
Canon to the Sacramento Valley near Chico, about 90 miles. 
The projected line or lines would open a heavily timbered and 
fertile country, and it is thought that a large lumber business 
could_be developed, as the road could be connected by flumes 
with Eagle Lake and other lakes and streams in the district. 
fonthern Pacific. 


Work on the extension of the Anaheim Branch southward to 
Tus‘in has been begun. A bridge over the Santa Ana River is 
to be built, which will be a highway as well asa railroad 
bridge, the county contributing $20,000 towards its cost. An 
cximination is being made of the country southward, the ob- 
ject being to extend this branch ultimately to San Diego. 

It is said that a number of the Chinese employed on the 
grading in the Cabezon Valley, near the Colorado Desert, have 
died from the intense heat. It is a commonthing there for the 
thermometer to mark 120° in the shade, if any shade can be 
found, but the air is so perfectly dry that its effect is less 
serious than might be supposd. 

Northern Colonization. 


The Toronto Monetary Times says : “‘ The Northern Coloni- 
zation Railway sent a Loatedion to Quebec last week to so- 
licit the Local Government to complete the work. Ministers 
promised their ‘consideration,’ and have since, it is said, agreed 
to carry on the project. There is no question that the suspen- 
# on of operations along the line occasions embarrassment to 
numerous store-keepers and others who have furnished sup- 
plies, and are obliged to wait for their pay. It is also stated 
that the Quebec Government will continue the works upon the 
North Shore road as far as Three Rivers.” 


Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph. 


It is reported that the negotiations between this company 
and the Western Union have resulted in an agreement to arf 
all the Atlantic & Pacific lines to the latter company. It is 
said that the Atlantic & Pacific property is to be taken at a 
yaluation of $2,500,000, and that the Western Union agrees to 
pay on that amount the same dividends as it pays upon its own 


stock from timeto time. For a year past these have been 2 per 
cent. quarterly. 


Los Angeles & Independence. 


The rumors that this company was about to sell out to the 
Southern Pacific have been contradicted by authority. Work 
is being actively pushed between Los Angeles and the new port 
of Santa Monica, and tracklaying has been begun. 

It is said that the line originally surveyed will be given up, 
an that a detour will be made by way of Chino and Riverside 
to San Bernardino, provided aid can be obtained from San 


German bondholders, says that 216 of the company’s bonds | 
held in America were owned by Americans, whose agent was 
Mr. C. W. Hassler, 200 were in care of a Chicago law firm, 
about 100 with the Union Trust Company (the trustees of the 
bondholders), and about 100 joined with the German commit- 
tee, making spout $600,000 held in this country. Mr. Osterber; 
says that holders who did not join in the purchase will ge 
about 11 per cent. of the face of the bonds in cash for those 


of the first series (1 to 5,000), and 6% per cent. for those of the 
second series. 





We understand that Mr. Osterberg’s committee has about 
$5,500,000 of the bonds, about equally divided between the two 
issues. This would leave about $3,500,000 which will have to 
be paid their share of the proceeds of the sale—half, if Mr. 
Osterberg is right, 11 per cent., and half 6% per cent., or 8% 
per cent. on the whole, amounting to $301,250. A considerable 
part of the $1,320,000 bid will go to pay expenses which are a 
prior lien to the mortgage bonds, 


Columbus & Toledo. 


This company has called in three installments of 10 per cent. 
each on all subscriptions to the stock. They are payable 
respectively September 15, October 15 and November 15. 

Work has been begun at two places by sub-contractors. The 
final locating party is now at work near Carey, O. The length 
of the road as surveyed is 121.7 miles. 


Scioto Valley. 


This company is advertising for proposals for ties, to be used | 
in the construction of the road. The ties are to be cight feet | 
long, not less than six inches thick and seven inches face, of 
oak, elm or walnut. They must be delivered along the line and | 
will be paid for monthly, 15 per cent. being retained until the | 
completion of the contract. Proposals must be addressed to 
George D. Chapman, General Manager, at Columbus, O. 


Paducah & Memphis. 


It is said that the creditors have agreed to give the com- 
pany time in which to arrange its affairs, and that the suits 
against it will not be pressed for the present. ne Managers | 
expect to be able to raise money enough to settle the claims of 
the bondholders. 


Cincinnati Southern. 








The work from Lexington to the Kentucky River is progress- 
ing steadily, and the grading of that section is nearly done. At 
the river, rock for the bridge piers is being quarried and other 

reparations made. There will be three picrs, which will ex- 
ae from the bed rock to a little above high water mark, and 
on them the iron towers, which are to carry the bridge trusses, 
will be placed. The track level ofthe bridge will be 275 feet 
above the bottom of the river. 


St. Francis & Megantic International. 


committee to confer with the officers of the company as to the 
possibility of altering the road so that it will cross Broad street 
in that city above grade, a very desirable improvement, as 
the present grade crossing of that street, on which there is a 
large travel, is a source of trouble both to the railroad and the 
city. The officers of the company have agreed to have the 
necessary plans ss and it is possible that the cl ange 
may be made. e west side of the river there is no obstacle, 
and, indeed, the road would be benefited by the cutting down 
of the very heavy grade between Newark and Roseville, but the 
increased elevation at the river would render a very heavy fill 
necessary on the east side of the bridge. 


Chicago & Paducah. 


Work has been begun on the grading of a branch line which 
is to extend from this road at Shumway, Ill., southward to the 
Vandalia Line at Effingham, a distance of about seven miles, 
The object of the branch is to secure a direct eastern connec- 
tion over the Vandalia, which the main line now reaches at 
Altamont, the terminus, 10 miles southwest from Shumway. 


Southern Maryland. 


The Equity Court of the District of Columbia, on application 
of the creditors, has appointed N. F. Cleary Receiver of all 
hee a of the company within the jurisdiction of the Court. 

teceivers had previously been appointed in Maryland. It is 
said that the company has received stock subscriptions amount- 
ing to $500,000 and $168,000 from the State of Maryland. A 
mortgage for $2,200,000 was executed and some bonds have 
been pledged as collateral, but none sold. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 

The work of laying the second track betwoen Aberdeen, Md., 
and Chase’s, 14 miles, was completed last week, and there is now 
a double track over the whole road from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia. This last section has been completed in four months, 
and included the widening of the very long ee bridges over 
the olen and Bush rivers. The main tracks are all laid 
with steel, 


Salisbury, 


The new company has be work on this partially complet- 
ed line, and it isto be pushed forward rapidly. As soon as 
track enough can be Inid a construction train will be put on. 
The road (formerly known as the Salisbury & Baltimore) will 
serve a coal-mining region, and will extend frcm the Connells- 
ville road at Meyersdale, Penn., southward to palisbury, about 
cight miles, 

The Lachine Oanal Enlargement. 

Owing to the illness of the engineer, the ag eee of the 

plans and specifications for this work has been dolayed, and the 


time for the reception of proposals been extended to Septem- 
ber 29. 























































| The plans and specifications will be ready for examin- 

M pumendine —— There is a much better country on the - — oe oa ge -_ in ‘ ae = ig po ation at the offices in Ottawa and Montreal, September 16. 

yroposed new line than on the original one. runk a erbrooke, P. Q., castward to Bury, about 25 miles. 

r tg : : . Work is still in rogress. The road is intended to run nearly Massachusetts Central. 

“ 8t. Louis & Memphis. due east across Maine to New Brunswick and eventually to Hal. A new line has been surveyed between East Brookfield and 

A This company desires to negotiate for the grading and | jifax N. 8. by a connection with the Intercolonial. Hardwick, passing through Brookficld Center and near West 

ry bridging of its line ready for the iron, or for its full completion z : . ‘ Brookfield. From East Brookfield east the new line follows 

aniequipment. The line of the road is from Hopefield, Ark., | Bangor & Oalais Shore Line. . ' the Boston & Albany for about five miles, 
opposite Memphis, on the Mississippi, north by west to a con-| The towns of Jonesborough, Franklin, Columbia and Ells- a a 
nection with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. Its| worth, Me., have all voted in favor of extending aid to this New Jersey Midland, ; : 

ad length is about 80 miles. At the northwestern end 21 miles | projected road. In some cases these are renewals of former | The Receivers have filed with the Chancellor of New Jersey a 

on are under contract and work progressing. votes which have lapsed. full account of receipts and expenditures since their appoint- 

35, The grading is light, being a | light embankment, and Woodstock ment. From March 8 to April 4, Mr, G. A, Hobart was sole 

ax hat little excavation or cuttings. ie and bridge timber is <r shoe Gulf, the t dificult w Receiver ; at the latter date Mr. James W. Met ‘ulloch was asso- 

= ve yabundant on the uae of the road. The , mony owns aah ee hapion a — Sa seg oleate it aa ¢ hy 9 | ciated with him. A summary of the report is as follows : 

a 1,100,000 acres of land and $200,000 in count nds. Further vg ~ oe ; - Sale ya | Balance on hand March 8...........sssseccsssesccvosevecs $261 47 

ils, information can be had from Mr. Walter 8. Hawkes, Chief En- wer! —. ns ee, a ve gon pe tte oy pe Receipts March 8-April di reccccccnccrccvcccneseeessevesess 18,158 18 

the gineer, whose address is Minturn, Lawrence County, Arkan- pletion of the aan "ena the a ae wae os 4 a idly ¢ com- “ April sis 5destdinnocs vee enpeenserouneeelnn 31,171 a6 

on- aa. . ’ $ 200! . eo BF co cdgccccccccccceccoece 37, 
r18- : : ee JUMO. cc scccccceccvcccesserssesserees 49,865 03 
New Orleans Pacific. Pennsylvania—New York Division. PORES cdeskscccokden etn scetssecete 53,564 39 
dos A contract for grading and clearing the road from Alexan-| The ae on the last span of the new bridge over the Dela- menus 
xes dria, in Rapides Parish, La., to Mansfield, in De Soto Parish, | ware at Trenton is now in progress and will soon be completed. TOA. 600 ov ccceccrvcwersess cuwases enna att 91 
; has been awarded to Maj. 8. L. James, who is to put 300 men to | The grade of the rond on the east wide of the river is to be | Disbursements March & April 10, 
” wirk at once Subscribers to the stock in the parishes of | raised f me distance, which has caused considerable com oe wen it 
lachi "notion: Seay 1 ERNOT Te: BONS GISTANO, ‘Wale — ere ees | 6. RS swobsicnpennehenninhy ek 40, 
Nachitoches, Rapides and De Soto are to have the option of | plaint and opposition among the parties owning real estate in yt Se EP OPROL OR iio in ap Mk He 47,468 57 
aying their subscriptions in money or in labor at rates to be | that part of Trenton. “Ss Saliba ela ta A eae oF 57.246 05 
e of xed by agreement between the company and the contractor. | ‘The company, indeed, has business on hand with several of — 189,332 79 
ttee. Under this arrangement the company has the right to increase | the cities along the line. In Jersey City the City Council is —-—— 
tion the working force to 1,000 men at any time, the contractor pro- urging the necessity of raising the tracks through that city Balance, August 1........ccccccsscsccescccessvesecs $1,135 12 
viding the necessary supplies. The progress of the work will | above the level of the streets, and several conferences have| The receipts and expenditures for the whole period of four 
call depend entirely upon the subscriptions. The line beyond Mans- | heen held between officers of the city and the company, but | months and 23 days may be analyzed as follows : 
es field has not yet been decided on. thus far without any definite ss. In Newark the all’ the Pasmengerreccipts......ssecceseseceteeee eoeececseseceecs $32,836 06 
ws Delaware & Hudson Oan.l is to be required to fence its tracks, erect gates at all the | Freight —  ..cccecsceceeseeeverensecerseseeeeenenee 117,185 62 
; TOssi MOVE BE idi ic , : ciuesbesneonce ¢Acionsitar cee 
hn P This company has reduced the running hours on the canal —— ee a oo cr nth ae the Express, mail, telegraph, etc....... rinPomd 
ss up from 20 to ib hours, and has cut down the number of employes i a Thore € 0 Iso talk of ponte ‘a pawn Nbat aes 0 Dots ned Vecstats GARI G00 CUBA. ccveieek <sviee $155,009 35 
; ony on the canal one-half. The coal depots are full of coal for pan littl oh sbilit that it will done In Elizabeth the | Working expensos (81.24 per cent.)..........s+0006 12 "196,488 47 
pe which there is no present sale, wnich is the reason for the re- wink iit we Pation 1 Rhy ogg plait Ate = ee age | wai 
: ductions. It must be remembered that the closing of the | Gutcult question, he H weg. 6° Net carnings ($340 per mile)........++++0+ +++ ++ $29,204 88 
meet Schuylkill mi ] by the strik ye this route the Central Railroad and of Broad street is apparently no nearer Lease of Middletown, Unionville & Water Gap road... . 27,380 00 
k are saleraliv tuaniey tasineen teal = og lh on a an answer than it was several years ago. mane however, the “ oemeniiliiaiae 
eee , street crossing, though an element in the problem, is a minor URED: 1c .c0ag00kisbetsiernneinkeaiaennen 
ill on Washington & Oherapeake. one, the main thing being to avoid the railroad crossing, which | Balance on hand March 8... 
It is proposed to build a narrow-gauge road from Washington | is an incessant cause of trouble and annoyance to both roads. | Loan account.....++-.++esereeereeeeeeeenesersseeceeresees 
eastward = Fair Haven on the Chesapeake Bay,.a distance of | The trouble in Trenton has been settled by a compromise deities oe De 
about 25 miles. Fair Haven is becoming quite a summer resort. | the company agrecing to pay damages to property-owners who emt... .. ook ob beake i nbacnaedaal 
ith the The road would pass through a purely agricultural and not | are injured by the raising of the grade, anc to conform the Baquigmnant Q00cURt..<...0.0ccecsaveceoceences a 
1s been very thickly peopled country, but it is thought that a suburban | grade to an ordinance passed by the City Council. All objec- Tiomiematbnns maaatainh. 4.cé0sccccoccicncovesteecs 
n let to business might - developed in time. tion —_ ood the = —_ er —— ee — SRA OE GEM bnnemvesiersscnts cartntngessenttnt 
Boston & Albany connection has been made with the new tracks an ep ©. | Legal CXPCMBeB.........ceeeeeeeecerereeseneeees 25,466 98 
4 In consequence of decreased business and low rates, the di- | Mexican Railway. Fis 32 
hav rectors have voted to reduce the salaries and wages of all] The new branch commencing at Tejeria, 9% miles from Vera DAMNING 0050 0crecceesetvasentartiontesetidenssesobes , 
A. a otticers and employes of the company, no matter what their Cruz, and extending northwestward to Jalapa, 621% miles, was| In the working expenses are included terminal charges at 
a r position, 10 per cent. from September 1. opened to the public on the 15th of June. ere are now Six | Jersey City paid to Pennsylvania Railroad, trackage to Middle- 
e rive Port D lines of steamers running regularly between the port of Vera town and taxes paid. The balance on hand at the time of the 
ver the over & Lake Huron. © d England, France and the. United States. Receivers’ appointment was very much more than offsct by the 
The building of this road is being pushed forward rapidly. | “704 ®ne “nsians, unpaid pay-rolls, supply bills and other liabilities assumed by 
“rails are being distributed along the section between Tavis- | Panama, order of the Chancellor. It must be remembered that when 
e been oat Ont., and Stratford. A large force is at work on the |” 4+ 9 meeting of the directors in New York, August 25, the | the Receivers took the road it was completely broken down, 
jent of ng about East Zorra. President was authorized to execute a new contract with the | and that its business, especially the milk traffic, the most 
North Shore, of Canada. Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and also to extend the loan | profitable of all the freight traffic, had suffered largely by the 
awford The Quebec City Council has ordered that no further pay- | of $500,000 to that company, made two years ago, for another | actual inability of the —_ - ~— menngel, OS > z= 
Pye ramale on account ot the city eubscriptions of #10000 year. ee ee sa eee aout over unk @ mange 
ad, in view of the company’s admi inability v8 tha. 

ait Proceed with the work. A memorial was also adopted re- Manchester & Keene. bei who at thie thie: eau usual increase of the summer months ' 

— epg the Provincial Government to take steps to complete} A preliminary survey is being m s . bo , St. Paul & Pacific. 

gk ny rad. In that case the city — will be paid over | tion has been received “9 t ne yee pus been agate The unfinished portions of the lines of this company are 

payable thee rary ca pee  * yn & * = —— pele Rheg npedememmon of eperetians. — Bs Melrose, ae — to at ye A, aoiee 

mpleted from Quebec ontreal. : south of the crossing of the Northern Pacific ’ 
Rockford i Central, of New Jersey. 120 miles; a section of 62 miles between the northern end of 
 proy Boa k Island & St. Louis. : xtension of the Long Branch Division southward |the track, which is now completed from Glyndon northward 
Proposition made to the German bondholders by the} On the e Si b Red Lake River, and the Mani- 
jon last ReW orga, i i j long the sea shore the track is laid to Ocean Grove, N. J., five | through the Red River Valley e River 

ed line lobe pretty much wnat «papain tees sy anal ae Ka miles south from Long Branch. This extension will bring | toba line at St. Vincent; the Brainerd Branchefrom Sauk 

boro, & he ee ren i ich i nsiderable addition to the passenger traffic, as there is at|ids to Brainerd, 55 miles. The two last-named sections are 

i ined by a oepany is to pay $600,000 in cash, which is to be | & i d t, to ed, but would probably require considerable repairs to fit 
ably Taised by » fe ; in | Ocean Grove a camp-meeting ground and summer resort, y y ly . 
ilk y ¢ Preferred mortgage of $640,000, payable one-half in “ i for th t is said that if the bondholders accept the 
crecniey, ue zest in two years. Another ‘mortgage is to be | which ‘built - ‘the re i pe ot i Lone Branch & fee Girt heron agreement and furnish funds to complete the road, the sec- 
i i ion i i e recently organi 
2 years Seon be aes gre © ate poe — Com pany, which ened is os another name for the Cen- | tion from Melrose to Glyndon will not be built at present, ee 
ocated, bondholders as to may eee hess bande ae to ° oon tral, all the incorporators being officers of the Central or of | connection will na) ~ ‘~o vag Bt. Veen lan ee Gone ~s 
v i ans + _— Py mt , i line about 32 miles long from Brecke , 

A large Vertible into stock. Stock to the amount of $1,000,000 to be the New York & Long Branch Company. io 0 Sine X map Le, 7 bes re aorta mg Raper gr] 
ind the mptions to be payable in 10 per cent. installments. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western— Morris & Essex the track south of Glyndon. This section could be built with 
ondition s to be used for putting the road into good Divisi little expense, and would cost much less than the 120 miles 

, ote This may 4 baying orient. iti spn i h bridge over the Passaic at | from Melrose to Glyndon, and moreover would be wholly in the 

y to the Made was not (4), "°t be correct ; the proposition actually | |The construction of = + finelly decided on, and it is | fertile Red River Valley, and contribute traffic to the whole 

way of the bondholders: °° made public until it had been submitted to | Newark *p ars not to “ tga — ten tin the location, | length of the Main Line, of which it would form an extension, 

Me. Onterberg the agent who purchased the road for the my ph ying Swark City Council has appointed a! The line from Glyndon to St. Paul, by way of Breckenridge, 
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would be not more than 20 miles longer than that by Melrose. 

Dr. de Klerck writes that on the 16th of Angust the Amster- 
dam bondholders’ committee announced that an arrangement 
had been signed by J. 8. Kennedy & Co., of New York, and J. 
Carp, Secretary of the Committee on one side, and the repre- 
sentatives of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company on the 
other, which was to be submitted for approval at a meeting of 
bondholders in Amsterdam as soon as received there. It was 
then announced that negotiations for the St. Vincent and 
Brainerd extensions were not then concluded. The news had 
no effect on the prices of the securities on the Amsterdam Ex- 
change. 


American Railroad Bonds in Holland. 

The United States Consul at Rotterdam in an official report 
says: ‘Concerning the transactions in United States railroad 
shares which, before the catastrophe in the United States, had 
been so important an element in the Dutch money market, I 
have but to repeat the statement of my preceding annua) re- 

vort. Far from sbowing any sign of returning confidence in 
Jnited States railroad shares, the Dutch public rather mani- 
festa increasing aversion. The sale of United States railroad 
securities, even at the lowest rates, is limited to the smallest 
minimum. The laws recently enacted in Wisconsin concern- 
ing railroads have just aff those securities, in which the 
Dutch capitalists had invested enormous sums, namely, the 
Chicago K Northwes' and the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
rnilroads, As yet the holders of these bonds still believe that 
the hopes created and entertained by the directors of these 


railroads will be realized, and that those laws will be annulled | D 


by the Supreme Court. Should thie not be the case, a new 
depreciation of these securities, as well as of all other Ameri- 
enn railroad bonds, may be — For years to come, no 
investment of Dutch capital United States railroad enter- 
priests will be made. Financiers who, in this country, have 
wen dealing in United States ra securities, agree in de- 
claring that a revival of confidence in American railroad en- 
terprises can only be expected when a radical change of the 
present legislation on railroad companies takes place in the 
different States. As the best means of restoring eonfidence. 
they indicate a strict control of the creation and pa ent of 
the capital of companies; the obligatory, regular (at least 
monthly) publication of the receipts and expenditures of the 
railroads; the limitation of the arbitrary power of the 
presidents of the companies; and a greater influence on the 
part of holders of really paid bonds.” 


St. Louis & Southeastern. 

The following proposition for a settlement with the bond- 
holders has been submitted to Mr. Osterberg: 

1. The establishment of a Committee of tion with au- 
thority to examine and audit the accounts, and to determine 
how much money shall be aeeene for improvements, or 
for retiring old or newly-con debts of the company so 
for as necessary for the protection of the property and its har- 
monious management. In other words, to ae all pay- 
ments with the exception of the strictly legal demands, and 
direct what amount shall be devoted e payment of the 
coupons. 

2. In order to make this possible with safety, the company 
contracts that the Receiver shall remain in possession of the 
road hereafter as heretofore, and subject to the I ti 
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Committee, until the regular payments are resumed. 

3. Meanwhile monthly reports of earnings and expenses and 
of “pee of coupons shall be published. 

4. Those re coupons which were due in 1873, and 
remain still unpaid, shall be paid first. As soon as this is done 
the amount remaining disposable shall be divided = rata 
among the other coupons, as may be satisfactory to the bond- 
pelt ea the expiration of the period of five years from 
May 5 

5. With regard to the liquidation of those first-mortgage 
consolidated bonds and all demands which are not paid out of 
receipts, as indicated above, income bonds shall be given to 
these creditors, secured by a second mortgage on the whole 
property of the company, with the — of those parts of 
the line which are not in operation; the interest on these 
bonds, however, is to be paid only from the excess of net earn- 
ings over what is required to pay per cent. on the first- 
mortgage bonds when there sha such excess. These in- 
come bonds are tobe exchanged at par for the first consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, and be increased ony De the funding of 
the ae coupons of the Kentucky Division. 

In order to effect the —— of the arrangement by the 
creditors of later date, the first-mortgage bondholders are re- 
quested to consent to the funding of one-half of the amount of 
the coupons maturing between May 1, 1873, and May 1, 1880, on 
condition that the company pay the other halfin cash. Should 
the comet not pay half the amount of the coupons, then the 
whole shall me due and payable, next after the regular 
coupon interest. y 

6. The demand of the Wiggins Ferry Company for $43,600 
for station grounds in East St. Louis, which is due Dec. 4, 
1875, shall be extended a few years. 

The net receipts of the St. Louis Division for the eight 
months ending with December next are estimated at $150, 
for the two following years, $600,000; for the whole period 
from May 1, 1875 to Dec. 31, 1877, at $750,000. The floating debt 
maturing meanwhile amounts to $357,128. Thus there would 
remain for the payment of coupons $392,872. The compan 
thinks it peng e that the coupons of the first-mortgage bon 
due in 1873 can be paid by May 1, 1876. 

The German-American Economist thinks that this scheme is 
entirely unacceptable to the bondholders. 

West Wisconsin. 

Dr, de Klerck writes from Amsterdam that the opinion prevails 
there that the Chicago& Northwestern has obtained control of 
this company and refrains from announcing it until the plan for 
an a ement with the West Wisconsin bondholders has been 
carried through. Also that the English bondholders, believ- 
ing that the bonds are being bought for the Chicago & North- 
western, d e to approve the p arrangement, and on 
the 23d of August were to hold a meeting in London, when it 
was expected that they would ask more favorable terms than 
those pro} in the arrangement, or resolve to proceed to 
foreclose their mortgage, which holders of bonds to the amount 
of £25,000 are authorized to do by the terms of the mortgage. 
The Amsterdam price of these bonds was 3734, which is con- 
sidered too low. 

—_—_— 


The New English Erie Committee. 





On Thursday, August 12, there was a meeting of Erie bond 
and shareholders in Liverpool, which was addressed by Mr. 
John Morris, of the law firm of Ashurst, Morris & Co., of Lon- 
don, a member of the committee of which Sir Edward Watkin 
is Chairman. Mr. Morris was on his way to America, sailing 
the same afternoon, and his speech may be of some significance 
with regard to the purposes of the committee and its support. 
We make some extracts: 

“5 eappros 08 will judge from my attire that I have come 


here not exactly on a business visit. I really have been caught 
on my prsege to the steamer to-day to say a few words to you 


waives leave. Se eee oe _ beh tapeeamen oo 
who are now acting together, oug appoin' 
separately by the bondholders and nai 26- 


me / 


% 


} | tempt to repudiate the second-mortgage bonds, there was a cry 
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* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones, 
+ Switching and work train engines aliowed 60 miles per day. 
{ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 


taining their separate existence as independent committees, 
have determined between themselves to act together, believing 
that the best thing to be done for English interests generally is 
to have union among ourselves, so that we shall not present 
the spectacle of a mass of atoms, which will not be respected 
to anything like the extent which a combination of all interests 
will, and which will, I trust, help and encourage those gentle- 
men who have been deputed to go over to America and see 
what can be done with this important undertaking. Gentle- 
men, I do not suppose that to a y of Englishmen one need 
say very much in favor of the first step of the action of the two 
committees, that they should act together without reference to 
this interest or that interest. [Hear, hear.] I need not say 
that in coming to the resolution it has not been without oppo- 
sition and cries of discontent from various quarters. One per- 
son wanted the extreme of rights in one direction and another 
in another direction, but all that has been abandoned; because 
I know, asa practical man with a great deal of experience of 
the working of the American railways, that while hostile fore- 
closures and shutting out of rights is a possibility it is sur- 
rounded with so many difficulties that it is almost practically 
impossible. It is a common feeling to Englishmen not to have 
any repudiation of anything which has been dealt with openly 
in the market, and therefore, when the parties interested in 
this country first heard of the suggestion that this was an at- 


of alarm and indignation throughout the country. I think, 
however, there is but one feeling on the subject, and that is 
that bonds which have been sold in the open market must be 
upheld. I refer to this because there is a feeling abroad that 
there is a covert intention to do something with the bonds. 
Within the last few weeks we have had the presence in 
this country of a gentleman deputed by the Receiver to 
come over here on business connected with the com- 
pany. He is a gentleman of known standing in New York, and 
a solicitor of some eminence there, and he has assured me that 
whatever —_ have ———- in the papers, and whatever 
legal proceedings may have been taken over there as to the 
repudiation of those .nortgage bonds, the parties in charge and 
—— responsible to you had no such intention and no such 
esire. p ear, hear.] Then, in regard to the shareholders, 
we have heard that some of the bon olders have pressed upon 
us the question why we should not get rid of these shareholders. 
The shareholders, they say, have got them into all these dif- 
ficulties, and have not appointed good directors. No doubt 
there is an spueeeenee of sense in it, but it is practically im- 
pa and therefore I think it is a wise gulley as regards 
he bondholders that the shareholders should be respected in 
the position they occupy, not — them as a means of pulling 
down the bonds for their rights. think, also, that no share- 
holder would stand up to-day and say he would take one iota 
of the rights of the bondholders; and so far as an suggestion of 
a repudiation of the bonds has been ventured to be raised, I say 
again that, while I believe the shareholders want to preserve 
to themselves the residue of property remaining after the in- 
terest on bonds has ~~ they are perfectly content with 
their position, and are willing to take any chance of what the 
future may produce in the way of securing the surplus to which 
they are entitled. You may take it from me that these com- 
mittees have no desire to attempt, by arbitrary action or other- 
wise, to interfere with the position, legal rights and priorities 
in all classes interested. We are not going in for an 
rwged of revolution, confiscation, or anything of that kind, 
ut our object is to see whether by personal intercourse 
with the parties in charge of the railway—the Receiver 
the directors and the officers of the company—we can find 
some better way out of the difficulties dragging the 
company through the courts of law in America for the 
purpose of foreclosure or otherwise; and our first step will be to 
see whether by mutual concession—not giving up anything of 








+t !'wo empty cars rated as one loaded one. 
ll Three empty c:rs rated as two Joaded ones, 





our rights, but possibly porteeins them for a time, we cannot 
enable this company to get on its legs again, without the aid of 
courts of law on the one side, or of t. e Legislature on the other, 
both of which would take the matter out of the hands of those 
inte~ested in the concern. Now that you areroused up to the 
importance of it, I believe you will not consent again to dissolve 
into the individual atoms in which you were before, until you 
have put the thing straight and seen that for the future some 
recaution is taken against the recurrence of such things as 
fave happened in the past. [Applause.] As to what ought to 
be done in America, it would be mere speculation for me to at- 
tempt to speak upon such a subject. I have ventured to pro- 
ound my personal views to the committee, and the committee 
Save entirely gone with me in what Ihave ventured to suggest, 
but I think it would be out of place to attempt to discuss ata 
meeting like this what must at present be a hypothetical 
scheme. it will be quite time enough for us to talk to you 
about a plan of reconstruction after we have had weeks or 
months of anxious inquiry, labor and investigation on the other 
side of the water. e will then come before you with a 
scheme which we can discuss. No scheme will be crammed 
down your throats; and whatever scheme we put before you 
will be subject to your adoption, but will be such a scheme as 
we will be prepared to bring forward in all its details. We shall 
also be prepared to defend those, and show you the reasons 
and policy which have actuated us in framing them. [Ap- 
plause.] * * * ° ° 
Our main object in asking you to meet us was to endeavor to 
evoke from you some resolution of unanimity, so that I could 
ge to America and say, that whether it be London, Liverpool, 
lasgow, or any great center of ——- there is but one 
feeling of unanimity—that we will sink any little differences of 
opinion that we have—bondholders not pressing fr their ex- 
treme rights, and shareholders not raising any question about 
the bonds, but all acting together in the emergency. * 
Our object is to go into this matter seriously, and I trust that 
we in two or three mouths shall be able to come before you 
with something in a definite form, and what that will be must 
depend a good deal upon what we find in America. I think I 
have told you all I need say upon the policy which influences 
the committee, but there is another subject I wish to refer to, 
and it is this: We want not only resolutions at meetings, but 
we want individual support. We want it for two reasons—one 
is that you cannot conduct the campaign without the sinews of 
war. We don’t want to be dependent upon the company 
to go there in a friendly spirit and be prepared to ta tot = 
on an independent basis. We do not want to be dependen 
upon any one, but to go as your representatives, and Ww at we 
desire is a small pro rata contribution on the bonds and shares. — 
I do not think I need gc into that question very fully, —s 
every gentleman will see in the report a statement of = = 
expected and what is wanted. We have framed the repor 
this basis. Some gentlemen say it is not convenient and ey 
are not willing to oe money after this thing, but still +4 
willing to throw one-half per cent. out of the first coupon = 
on their bonds. Then those Fo enor who like to pay 
pence per share can do so, and those who like to pay 2 q while 
er cent. cash on their bonds can do so if they choose, mild 
or those gentlemen who do not like to pay at all, vas 
like to tax their first coupons, we have provided a plan W 
any gentleman without paying a sixpence can aid ‘half per 
work by as to pay something, not exceeding @ ha get 
cent., out of the first coupons, for which we cou y 
bankers to advance us ready money to go on with in the 
time. * * ¢” 


A resolution was passed pledging the meeting to aid the 
committee to the utmost of its power. 

On the 10th, a meeting of the Glasgow Stock Exchange 
held for a similar purpose, and passed # similar resolution. 


|Szpremper 4, 1875 
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For Mines, Furnaces, Contractors’ Use, and other Special Service also Light and Heavy Siyie of Narrow. 
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W.S. SLATER, 


President. 
B.W. HEALEY, 
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Gen’l Manager. 











RHODE ISLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R 


HODE ISLAND. 
EK. P. MASON, 


Treasurer, 


—s Se => | 
ad SS W. H. FENNER, 


Secretary and 





Ass’t Treasurer, 
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439 ALBANY STREET, 8B 
MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES AND TENDERS, 
BOILERS AND TANKS, 


Gun Metal and Common Iron Castings, Brass and Composition 
Castings. 


LOCOMOTIVES AND BOILERS REPAIRED. 


a@ Sole m auiacturers of the “HINKLEY PATENT BOILER.” Al! orders will be executed with 


dispatch. 
ADAMS AYER, Pres't, F.L. BULLARD, Treas. FRANK D. OHILD, Sup't. 
GEO. F. OHILD, Secretary. H. L, LEAOH, General Manager. _ 


OSTON, 








Schenectady Locomotive Works, 





SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
JOHN 0. ELLIS, Pres. OHAS. G. ELLIS, Treas. WALTER McQUEEN, Supt. 


DANFORTH LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE CO. 











SS Pe 

J.T. A . nD = 

, 4, J. BIXBY. Sec’y and Treasurer, > PATER NN. 5. 
JAMES COOKE, Superintendent. } 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


New York Office, 52 Wall St. 
H. A. AL 


LEN, AGENT. 














WM, H. BENT, Treas. 
BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
LOCOMOTIVES, 
INCLUDING DOUBLE-TRUCK LOCOMOVIVES FOR WIDE OR NARROW-GAUGE RAILROADS, 
AL8O ALL KINDS OF COTTON MACHINERY, 






WM. MASON, Preat. FRED’K MASON, Agent. 










BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
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BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & 0, Philadelphia, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
Especially Adapted to Every Variety of Railroad Service, including 


Mining Engines and Locomotives for Narrow-Gauge Railways 


All work accurately fitted to gauges, and thorougbly interchangcable. Plan, Materials, Work- 
manship, Finish and Efficiency fully guarauteed. 


CHAS. T. PARRY. 
EDW. LONGSTRETH. 


WM. P. HENSZEY. 
JOHN H. CONVE! SE. 


GEO. BURNHAM. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 





~ PITTSBURGH LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES FOR BROAD OR NARROW GAUGE ROADS, 
From staudard designs, or according to specifications, to suit purchasers. 


Tanks, Locomotive or Stationary Boilers furnished at Short Notice. 


D. A. Stewart, Pres’t. J. A. Durnatn, Sup’t. WiILson MiILuer, Sec. and Treas. 








Taunton Locomotive Manufacturing (0, 











{ESTABLISHED IN 1846.) HARRISON TWEED, Treas 


TAUNTON. MASS. 
Manchester Locomotive Works, 


P. I. PERRIN, Supt: 





















MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES 


All work accurately fitted to gauges. All parts duplicated and guaranteed of best material and work: 
OLN A. BURNHAM, President, 
WwhM,. G. MEANS, Treas., Boston, 





ros 
ARETAS BLOOD, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 


Sepremper 11, 1875) 
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